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THAT CELLAR of James Hilbert’s, p. 798, 
seems to be about perfection. 


POLLEN from sweet clover is lighter than 
that from white clover, and more inclined 
to yellow. 


‘* A NEW QUEEN usually should be given 
to a colony after the main honey-flow,’’ p. 
809. That will be understood by some as 
advising to remove all queens after the hon- 
ey-flow and replace with new ones. You 
don’t mean that, do you? 


‘* VENEZUELA as a bee country,’’ p. 799. 
When I read, ‘‘ Rightly speaking, there is 
no government in Venezuela,’’ I didn’t need 
to read any further. I’m not going to Ven- 
ezuela. Before having lawless human be- 
ings as companions, I’d much prefer the 
quails, ground-squirrels, and jack-rabbits 
in the wilds of California. 

RAIN WATER, says the German, Steigel, 
is the right thing to use in melting wax. 
Well water, especially that where yellow 
clay or red sand abounds in the soil, con- 
tains iron, and this browns the wax, no 
matter how carefully the melting be done. 
[Yes, there is something in it; but not all 
well water is bad.—Ep.] 


FOUL BROOD, we are told, smells like an 
old glue-pot. But most of us don’t know 
how a glue-pot smells. Couldn’t you give 
us some other comparison? [There is 
nothing else that smells so nearly like foul 
brood in its.advanced stages as the cabinet- 
maker’s glue-pot when the glue is warm. 
1 could not describe the odor; and there- 
fore suggest that you step into a furniture- 
store or any cabinetmaker’s shop and ask 


= _ of the proprietor’ Ss warm glue.— 
D 


IN FRANCE, according to government fig 
ures given in L’Apiculteur, for the ten 
years ending with 1901, the average num- 
ber of colonies was 1,608,412; honey per 
colony, 10 pounds 11 ounces; wax per col- 
ony, 3 pounds. The small yield of honey 
and the large proportion of wax (28 pounds 
of wax to every 100 pounds of honey) sug- 
gests that the brimstone-pit is still in fash- 
ion. 

Mr. Epiror, you say, p. 792, ‘‘ The de- 
positing of propolis in Marengo is much 
worse than in Medina,’’ and in that way you 
account for the greater accumulation be- 
tween top-bars. No, you’ll find very little, 
if any, propolis between top-bars — wax, 
pure wax, propolis galore elsewhere, but 
wax between top-bars. [I knew I saw pro- 
polis galore, and very likely it was ‘‘ else- 
where ’’ than in the places referred to.— 
Ep. | 

You TELL vs, Mr. Editor, p. 796, H. R. 
Boardman has a way of keeping honey liq- 
uid indefinitely, but don’t tell us how. If 
you know, tell. [But we do not know. I 
suspect that the method of keeping the hon- 
ey in this liquid condition is a secret with 
Mr. Boardman. He makes:a specialty of 
bottling honey for the wholesale and retail 
trade. Why should he give away a secret 
that is worth to him many dollars, for as a 
secret it is better than a patent?—Ep. ] 


Sytviac reports in L’Apiculteur an ex- 
periment with a nucleus in which he es- 
tablished the maximum daily ration of a bee 
in winter at.028 gram. Well it is for us that 
a bee doesn’t do its maximum in ordinary 
wintering; for at the rate given, a colony 
of 20,000 in four months would require 148 
pounds of honey! [There is something a 
little off in Sylviac’s ‘‘science.’’ True 
science ought to be mingled a little with 
the practical. A little calculation such as 
you have made would have soon shown him 
that something was wrong.—Eb. | 


TuHaT SunpDay at the Grand Canyon that 
A. I. Root tells about, p. 810, was an un- 
usually long day. When asked to join the 
exploring party, I said, ‘‘ I’m no conscience 
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for any one else, but I don’t know that it 
would be right for me to go on Sunday, and 
I’m not going.’’ The reply was, ‘*‘ Why, 
after coming these thousands of miles it 
would be wicked to go back without seeing 
all these wonderful things.’’ But that 
wasn’t remarkably convincing. I conclud- 
ed it would be easier to go through the rest 
of life with a feeling of ignorance as to some 
of Nature’s wonders than with a feeling 
that I had been doing something I didn’t 
know wasright. ButI put in the time lively 
Monday morning seeing what I could. 


JAMES HILBERT, after putting his bees in 
cellar, leaves doors open till too cold to keep 
them shut longer. That’s good practice, as 
I know from experience. Not only do I do 
that in early winter, but in spring as well. 
Some bees fiy out to their death, but I be- 
lieve the inflow of pure air more than com- 
pensates. If you want to see how it oper- 
ates to have doors and windows open in the 
middle of March, with outside temperature 
from 29 to 65 degrees, see p. 299, ‘‘ Forty 
Years among the Bees.’’ [I was under the 
impression that friend Hilbert was the only 
one who practiced leaving the door open 
clear up into cold winter weather. It seem- 
ed to me, as Mr. Hilbert explained it, that 
it was in conformity with good practical 
sense.— Ep. ] 


I’m SO GLAD of your offer, Mr. Editor, to 
furnish me the kind of metal spacers I want, 
p. 792. I’ve been trying this long time to 
get you todothat. That you may make no 
mistake, let me tell you again just what I 
want. A wire nail with a head ;; across, 
and ¥ inch thick, so that automatically it 
will drive to the right depth and leave the 
spacing 4% inch. How soon may I expect 
them? ‘‘ Conditions?’’ Oh, yes! let’s see 
what were the conditions. That I should 
put in a half-day with M. H. Mendleson, 
and then ‘‘not agree that metal-spaced 
frames for extracting are not to be tolerated 
for even one minute.’’ Well, say; I’m just 
a bit afraid I can’t come up to the condi- 
tions. A lot of those California fellows not 
only object to metal spacers but to any kind 
of self-spacers, and quite likely they know 
what they’re talking about. [When you 
have fulfilled the conditions, you can have 
what you want.—Ep. ] 


JUST WHILE WRITING these Straws, I re- 


ceived by mail three very interesting pic- - 


tures taken by W. Z. Hutchinson while in 
California. One gives the special car that 
took that lot of bee-keepers from Chicago to 
Los Angeles with the said bee-keepers stand- 
ing beside it, colored porter and all. An- 
other is a fine view of the Los Angeles con- 
vention, taken from the court-house steps. 
But the one that thrills me is a view of that 
wonder of nature, the Grand Canyon. I 
didn’t suppose he could get such a fine pic- 
ture of it. Makes me wish I could sit there 
again for a few hours and drinkitin. [Yes, 
indeed, they area very finesetof pictures, and 
no one can form any conceptionof their clear- 
ness unless he buys the set from W. Z., at 
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Flint, Mich., who, I believe, has them for 
sale. This may seem like a free advertise- 
ment; but when a man takes pains to study 
art and carry it out into modern photogra- 
phy, so that it compares with the best photo 
work in the country, a little commendation 
of ot kind, I am sure, is not misplaced.— 
Ep. 


OBJECTION has been made to the new 
smoker lid or nozzle that it gums up so as 
not to go on easily. Just what I found. 
With the first day’s use the trouble began, 
and it kept getting worse until in a few 
days it wouldn’t close at all. Then I 
cleaned off the soot so it would shut; and 
ever since then if it made the least objec- 
tion to going shut I pushed it clear down 
with some emphasis, as if to say, ‘‘ Shut 
your mouth and keep it shut,’’ and during 
all the weeks since then I think I have not 
cleaned it again. Don’t let it get the up- 
per hand of you, but insist that it must go 
shut and clear shut every time. [The 
hinge to the new smoker-lid on the 1903 
model did not have quite the proper crook 
to make the cap or nozzle stay squarely on 
top of the fire-barrel. The least little de- 
posit of creosote would aggravate the mat- 
ter unless it were crowded out of the way 
in the manner you describe. The 1904 
smoker will have the hinge corrected.—ED. | 


AT ONE TIME I reported that, with Lang- 
stroth frames, brood was reared quite close 
to the top-bars; but I thought this might 
be only early in the season. This year I 
gave the matter some attention, and found 
the same rule to hold until the bees began 
to store honey in all parts of the comb in 
September. [This is something that varies 
according to the season, and, I suspect, 
somewhat to the locality. The heavier the 
honey-flow, the more the brood will be 
crowded up next tothetop-bar. Elsewhere 
you speak of having an extraordinarily 
good run of honey. We had a very meager 
flow here. When the nectar comes in very 
slowly the bees are apt to deposit it near 
the brood, crowding the queen downward. 
If it comes in with a rush, they are more 
inclined to put it all above, if they have 
room, leaving the queen to have free sway 
below. I am satisfied that you have a 
much better locality than we have here 
around Medina; for I recall several seasons 
where your honey-flow was continuing on 
and on, while our bees had been trying to 
rob for weeks.—ED. ] 


You KNOw I told you we’d been having 
a great flow of honey ‘‘in this locality.’’ 
Now that the season is over, perhaps you’d 
like to know what some of the best colonies 
stored. Heretofore the biggest yield I ever 
had from a single colony was 192 sections; 
this year it was—come to think of it, Mr. 
Editor, I don’t know that I’d better tell 
you. You might not believe it, and then it 
would be hard to get you to believe some 
other things I’m more anxious to have you 
believe. [I think I can appreciate how 
you feel. This last summer our compa- 
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ny’s attorney, Mr. Spellman, and myself, 
together with Mr. Hilbert, caught with 
hook and line, up in Northern Michigan, a 
great string of fish, so big that A. I. R. 
held up both hands in astonishment, and 
immediately wrote home to mother that the 
string was so heavy he could not lift it. 
I knew that, when I arrived home, if I told 
the truth I would be guyed and laughed 
at for telling a fish-story. Nevertheless I 
had the temerity to tell my friends what we 
had done; and notwithstanding I showed 
them a photo of the string, showing two 
men holding up the fish, and produced 
A. I. R.’s letter certifying to our big catch, 
nobody would believe it. But say, doctor, 
I wish you would tell us your story — not 
that we will guy you, for I would not let 
any one do it. A honey-story could be 
more readily believed than a fish-story, so 
you will have the advantage of me in that 
respect; and, besides, it is not fair for you 
to raise our curiosity to such a high pitch 
and then leave us up in the air guessing. 
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BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW. 


Everybody here at the Home of the Honey- 
bees agrees that the issue for September is 
the best ever printed. It is good from start 
to finish—from A clear down to W. Z. It 
is largely devoted to the Los Angeles con- 
vention, of course, as it should be, for Mr. 
Hutchinson was there. I take the liberty 
of copying quite a number of extracts from 
that number, taken at random. 


A small but choice collection of flea-bites is one of 
the things I brought back with me from California. 
w 
I visited Rambler’s old apiary, now owned by the 
Schaffner Bros., and secured a most picturesque view 
of it which I shall show with much pleasure. 


w 
_ Black brood may possibly have made its appearance 
in Michigan. I recently examined two apiaries in the 
southwestern part of the State, and found them terri- 
bly diseased. 

we 


Water is the one great need of the arid regions of 
the West. Where this can be secured, the fertility is 
something truly wonderful. Millions upon millions 
of acres are now practically valueless, simply from 
this one lack. 

ww 


Gee Jim was the name of the Chinese restaurant 
where several of us took dinner at Williams, Arizona. 
It was Hobson’s choice with us, but the food proved 
palatable—’twas the idea of it against which we ten- 
derfeet revolted. 

w 


_ The adobe, or mud house, of Arizona and New Mex- 
ico is the most homesick-looking house that I have 
ever seen. It is one story high, w th poles and some 
hay or mud on top for a roof. It looks too much like 
a make-shift stable. 
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Mexican women, while we were on the route to Cal- 
ifornia, were often seen standing in the doors of mud 
huts or dugouts, babies in their arms, the latter dressed 
in nature’s garb only—and sometimes the women wore 
quite a protusion of the latter. 

w 

Mexicans and Indians are about the only track- 
hands, or section men, seen along the railroad, in New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California; in fact, it is doubtful 
if a white man could endure hard labor under the in- 
tense heat that prevails on these desert sands. 


J. F. McIntyre, of California, has a floral family. 
His five daghters are named Flora, Lily, Myrtle, Pan- 
sy, and Iris. The only son, 11 days old when I was 
there, and over which there is much rejoicing, is 
named Robert Wilkin, after his illustrious grandfa- 
ther. By the way, the eldest daughter, Flora, extract- 
ed 16 tons of honey this season, 

w 

Foul brood may destroy a colony in a bee-tree, leav- 
ing honey and combs infected with disease. This fact 
has been used as an argument to show the impossi- 
bility of entirely eliminating foul brood from a dis- 
trict; but Mr. France says the squirrels and the bee 
moth’s larvee will soon destroy the combs aad thus 
remove this source of contagion. 


Ww 

The Spanish tongue I first heard spoken in Califor- 
nia; and, oh the music of it!—the roll and rhythm, 
the softness and the accent! It is decidedly the lan- 
guage for the lover. When they had such a delightful 
language, why, oh why! did they invent the angular 
English, the energetic German, and the chattering 
Russian? How I should love to learn to speak Span- 
ish! and I would too, if I l.ved where it is spoken. 


w 

What a difference there isin bee-keepers! Some are 
slipshod and slovenly, with hives standing in a row 
close together on a plank—and some of them box hives 
at that. How discouraging it is for an inspector of 
apiaries to get into such an apiary as that when look- 
ing for foul brood! Then there are bee-keepers of a 
little higher grade. They have movable-comb hives 
or hives that are intended to be such, but no founda- 
tion starters have been used, and many of the combs 
might as well be in real box hives. Then there is 
another grade still higher, but it is not he highest. It 
is the man who aspires to be a pretty good bee keeper 
but he has too many other irons in the fire, and he neg- 
lects ‘things. The frames are al! stuck fast, and stuck 
together with brace-combs, and it is a task to get out a 
comb. Then there isthe man who isa really first-class 
bee-keeper. His hives are all madeexactly alike. He 
uses foundation; he keeps the brace-combs scraped 
from the top-bars; his hives are level; the combs can 
be removed with the fingers with no prying from any 
knife or lever. Every thing is orderly in his honey- 
house He has a place for every thing and every thing 
isin it. The covers are always put on square and 
true. Reader, in which class do you belong? 

w 

Concerning some Arizona belles, 
Hutchinson has this to say: 

Squaws. dressed in gorgeous colors, their faces hid- 
eously painted papooses strapped to their backs, offer- 
ed beadwork and painted pottery at many places 
where our train stopped while en route to Los Angeles. 
The hideousness, to me, of some of the o!d squaws is 
something that must be seen to be understood. Their 
straight, black, coarse hair hangs in a tangled mass 
all around their shoulders, a strip being cut out in 
front just above the eyes, to allow them to see. Then 
their faces are so wrinkled, and their eyes are so sunk- 
en; and when the mouth opens and shows three or 
four blackened and broken tusks, the picture, to me, 
is one bordering upon the horrible. To me, the face 
of a cow or a horse is much more beautiful and whole- 
some. 


But those papooses come into the world to 
stay from 100 to 130 years, and generally 
do it; and their mammas are not broken 
down with that ‘‘ tired feeling ’’ at the age 
of twenty or thirty that makes wrecks of so 
many white women; and their medical alma- 
nacs do not have a very wide distribution. 
They lack beauty, but their comfort is what 
the millionaires seldom find out here. 


Mr. 
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CLIPPING QUEENS’ WINGS. 


**Say, Doolittle, what about clipping 
queens? Neighbor Brown says he doesn’t 
believe in it. He says that it is too much 
bother to hunt up the queen, and that it is 
too delicate a job to clip her wings when 
she is found, and that there is more harm 
than good in doing it anyway. SoI come 
over to see what you would say.’’ 

‘* While there may be a grain of truth in 
what your neighbor tells you, yet when we 
come to ‘ count noses’ the greatest weight of 
evidence from the ‘ dollar-and-cent’ apia- 
rists of the country is in favor of clipping 
queens’ wings.”’ 

‘* What reasons have you to offer for so 
doing? ”’ 

‘* By having the wings of all queens clip- 
ped, you have the bees perfectly under your 
control, and can handle them as you wish, 
separating them with pleasure when two or 
more swarms cluster together, and hive 
them without climbing trees, etc., on the re- 
turning plan, when they come singly, they 
virtually hiving themselves.’’ 

‘*Whatisthat? Tell me something about 
the plan.’’ 

**In using this plan all you have to do 
when the swarm issues is to step to the en- 
trance of the hive with a little wire-cloth 
cage into which the queen is let run, when 
the cage is stopped and laid in some con- 
venient place. The old hive is now moved 
to a new stand, and a hive fitted for a new 
colony set in its place. In from a few min- 
utes to half an hour the bees miss their 
queen and come back to their supposed old 
home, where they expect to find her and the 
hive as it was when they went out. On 
changing hives the queen is placed near the 
entrance, so that, as soon as the bees re- 
turn, they may find her, and not scatter 
about the apiary to other hives, as they 
sometimes will if they do not readily find 
her. As they return they will commence to 
run into the new hive with fanning wings, 
when the queen is liberated and goes in 
with them.’’ 

** Well, now, if it will work like that, no 
wonder that you like it. How long have 
you used this plan? ’’ 

‘*T have followed this plan for nearly a 
third of a century, and know it to be a good 
one, as good yields of honey will testify—no 
climbing of trees, cutting off limbs, or lug- 
ging a cumbersome basket or swarming- 
box about. It is straightforward. Let me 
briefly state it again: Remove the old hive 
to a new stand, put the new hive in its 
place, and the returning swarms hive them- 
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selves with little or no trouble, save the re- 
leasing of the queen.’’ 

‘That is nice, surely; but is that all the 
reason you have for clipping queens’ 
wings? ’”’ 

‘*T have several besides this, one of which 
is I clip the larger part of the wings off, 
say two-thirds of all four of the wings, so 
that I may the more readily see her, now 
that my eyes are growing dim. In making 
nuclei, changing frames of brood and bees, 
extracting, making swarms by shaking, 
etc., if you find the queen you can always 
know that she is just where she belongs and 
not in some place where she ought not to 
be. And by having her wings cut short 
you can see her abdomen as soon as your 
eyes strike the side of the comb she is on.”’ 

‘“*That is a good thought also, and one 
that would help me much, for I have often 
hunted half an hour or more for a queen, 
and finally gave up in disgust because I 
could not find her. Tell me more of these 
reasons. They explain the situation better 
than I thought it possible.”’ 

‘* Of course you have heard of the old and 
main reason for clipping the wings of 
queens, namely, there is no loss of bees 
from their going to the woods.’’ 

‘*No. I am only a beginner, and neigh- 
bor Brown gave no hint of this.’’ 

‘“That bees do go to the woods, or for 
parts unknown, all can assure themselves 
by reading the reports given in our various 
bee-papers from time to time, if they do not 
know the same from actual experience. The 
bees may try for the woods, and they often 
do; but as soon as they miss their queen, 
back they come, for they realize that swarm- 
ing is of no purpose to them unless they 
have a queen with them to repopulate their 
home after the bees composing the swarm 
die of old age. Many atime have I had a 
swarm start for the woods or some unknown 
place, and be gone from sight and hearing 
for some little time; but as soon as they 
really missed their mother, back they 
would come, setting up a joyful hum when 
they found her.’’ 

‘* That is the best of all you have told me, 
and I am convinced that the clipping side 
has the best of the argument. But tell me 
how to find a queen and how to clip her 
after being found.’’ 

‘*The time of the year in which we un- 
dertake this matter has much to do with the 
pleasure of the work. If we wait till just 
as swarming time is upon us, and attempt 
to hunt up a queen in a hive that is over- 
flowing with bees, and especially one that 
will probably swarm in a day or two; when 
the queen has ceased her laying pretty 
much, so that a burden of eggs need not 
hinder her from flying with the swarm, and 
thus cause her to become no larger than 
she was when unafertile, we might well 
speak of the matter as a ‘ bother,’ as did 
your neighbor; for to find a queen, under 
such circumstances, often baffles the most 
experienced apiarist. But if we do the 
work in fruit-bloom, when there are com- 
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paratively few bees for the brood they are 
covering,and the queen very large from her 
prolific egg-laying, using the time from 9 
A. M. to3 Pp. M. to look for the queen, this 
being a time still more favorable on account 
of a large share of the few bees of the colo- 
ny being out at work, it will be a rare 
thing that any queen is not found on the 
first effort, and almost immediately, even 
by the novice.’’ 

‘* Another new thought to me. 
me more about how you do it.”’ 

‘*T take along a light empty box of the 
same dimensions as the hive, and, after 
smoking the bees as little as possible to 
keep them from stinging, if they are of the 
cross kind (many colonies need no smoke at 
all at ghis time of the year), I carefully 
lift the first comb, and as it comes from the 
hive glance at it to see if there is brood in 
it, for it is generally useless to look for any 
queen at this time of the year on combs hav- 
ing no brood in them, if the queen has not 
been stampeded by careless operations. As 
soon as I find brood I look closely for the 
queen, first glancing down the side of the 
comb next to the one I am lifting from the 
hive, and next on the opposite side of the 
one I hold in my hands, holding the comba 
little obliquely as I look, for the side of any 
queen gives a better view than when look- 
ing straight on her back. While you are 
looking for the queen on the frame that is 
in your hand, should she have been on the 
side of the comb next to you, and you failed 
to see her, she would immediately pass 
around to the dark side of the comb, so it is 
generally useless to look for her on the side 
of the comb next to you, after you have it in 
your hand. As the combs are taken from 
the hive, set them in the box, so that, should 
you not find her the first time over, you will 
have the same chance of seeing her in set- 
ting them back into the hive again that you 
did at first. In this way, after a little 
practice, you will have little or no trouble 
in finding any queen, even should it be a 
black or German queen. 

‘*T think I understand that part now. 
The next thing is how to clip, and I must 
be going, as I have already stayed longer 
than I intended.’’ 

‘*Having found her I take her by the 
wings with the thumb and fore finger of my 
left hand, when, with my right, I place the 
sharp blade of my jack-knife on the part of 
the wings I hold in my left, lowering both 
hands to within an inch or so of the tops of 
the frames, when I draw the blade just a 
little, thus severing the wings, when the 
queen runs down into the hive the same as 
if nothing had happened.”’ 

‘I thank you very much for your patience 
in so minutely explaining this to me. But 
one question more. Is there not danger of 
cutting the fingers? ”’ 

‘* No, not if you stop drawing the knife 
as soon as the queen falls, and place it 
squarely on the wings when starting. Some 
use scissors, and they are very good; but 
after using all plans recommended, I like 


But tell 
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the knife the best, and it has the advantage 
in that every one carries a knife which is 
always on hand at any time you may chance 
to find a laying queen that is not clipped.”’ 




















A REPORT of the National convention will 
be found in the department of Our Homes 
in this issue. 


THE new California commercial organi- 
zation is booming. Ithas a lot of good men 
back of it, and deserves success. 





FORMALDEHYDE FAILING TO CURE. 


WE are getting more unfavorable reports 
regarding the use of formaldehyde for dis- 
infecting foul-broody brood-combs. In one 
instance a good fumigation did not kill the 
young brood sealed in the cells; and if this 
is the case we certainly can not reach the 
diseased germs in sealed cells. Until we 


know more about it, it is not best to rely 
on the treatment any more than to fumigate 


empty combs. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR HALF-TONES. 


A SHORT time ago I said something about 
the need of having clear, clean-cut photos 
for half-tone work, and regretted that so 
many that did come to our office were in- 
ferior and had to be discarded. Mr. W. Z. 
Hutchinson makes the best photos I know 
of in all beedom. Indeed, I doubt whether 
any photographer in the United States can 
do any better work. The Electric City En- 
graving Co., of Buffalo, one of the largest 
houses in the United States that does en- 
graving work, wrote Mr. Hutchinson a 
short time ago, stating that they considered 
his photos among the best that they received 
from their various customers, and asking 
him what he considered the best paper and 
the best tone for half-tone work. In reply 
Mr. H. wrote as follows, under date of 
Sept. 3: 

Electric City Engraving Co., Buffalo, N. Y.:— 

Upon me 3 return from the National convention at 
Los Angeles, I find your inquiry of Aug 11, asking 
about the paper that I used in printing the photos that 
I send for reproduction It is Kloro, and in toning I 
am careful not to carry it too far in the gold bath— 
thus leaving that rich, reddish-brown color. The 
glossy surface is secured by squilgeeing the print, 
while wet, upon the surface of a ferrotype plate, and 
allowing it to dry there. When dry it will come off it- 
self, and will have the beautiful glossy surface that re- 
flects so perfectly every ray of light that strikes it, 
thus aiding you in bringing out every last bit of detail. 

Flint, Mich., Sept. 3. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

As others may be making pictures oc- 
casionally for GLEANINGS, the hints given 
will be of value. 
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THE WAX-PRESS A HONEY-SQUEEZER. 


It may not be generally known, but the 
ordinary wax-press is a most excellent ma- 
chine for pressing or squeezing honey out of 
loose broken or irregular chunks of honey. 
These may be put down into the basket of 
the machine, without the application of 
heat, and squeezed, allowing the free hon- 
ey to pass off. When the honey is all out, 
steam may then be generated in the lower 
part of the machine, and the wax melted 
and squeezed in the regulation way. Chunk 
honey is very often put into the solar wax- 
extractor, the honey and wax running off 
together, the latter coming to the top when 
cool. But the flavor of the honey is nearly 
always tainted by such treatment; but by 
the plan I have already outlined, honey 
may be taken from the press, and it will be 
in every respect as good as that taken with 
the ordinary centrifugal honey-extractor. 





CROSS BEES AND LIGHT CLOTHING. 


WHITE clothing, says Mr. Hutchinson, 
saves the wearer some annoyance and 
stings. I have seen this stated before, but 
have been somewhat skeptical about it. 
Black buttons on a light coat, I am aware, 
will be attacked sometimes by bees because 
the buttons are suggestive of the eyes of an 
animal, and instinct seems to tell them these 
are vital. I imagine that a black hat on a 
person with white clothing might be the ob- 


ject of an onslaught of stings from bees en- 


raged from any cause. My own notion is, 
if one were dressed in dark clothing, with- 
out any contrast of white or black spots in 
it, and all the surrounding objects were of 
about the same tint or darkness, cross bees 
would pay no more attention to it than they 
would to white clothing. But I am sure of 
this: That any thing black or dark-colored, 
surrounded by a white background, will 
attract their attention. 





OHIO BEE-KEEPERS AND AN OHIO STATE 
BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION; A 
FOUL- BROOD BILL. 

THE bee-keepers of Ohio should remem- 
ber that our Ohio legislature will be in 
session this winter, and it is highly impor- 
tant that we get a foul-brood bill through 
if possible. There is a movement on foot to 
resurrect the old Ohio State Bee-keepers’ 
Association, and a meeting will probably 
be called at an early date at Cincinnati. 
The times now seem ripe for our Uhio bee- 
keepers to take hold of the matter, and push 
it to a successful issue. Two years ago, 
when our Ohio legislature was in session, 
the slogan cry was ‘‘economy.’’ Governor 
Nash gave it out that no appropriation 
bills, unless of the utmost urgency, should 
be allowed to pass. I interviewed a num- 
ber of our Senators and Representatives at 
the time, and was told that it would be 
quite useless to undertake to get such a bill 
through as we desired at that session. But 
the Ohio treasury is now full. The bee- 
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keepers of the State are urged to see their 
representatives and candidates for election, 
and get their pledges, if possible, in ad- 
vance. An ante-election pledge is more 
easily secured than one after the election. 
Put in your best licks zow. 


IN MEMORIAM OF G. B. LEWIS. 


On the 11th of last June, Mr. G. B. Lew- 
is, founder and president of the G. B. Lew- 
is Co., Watertown, Wis., died at his resi- 
dence in that place. Strangely enough, 
notice of his death did not reach us at the 
time, and it was only when the writer was 
making a trip through Wisconsin, looking 
up the basswood situation for sections, that 
I heard mention of it. We then wgote to 
Mr. G. C. Lewis, his son, for a photo and 
some facts concerning the life of his re- 
spected father. In response we received 
the following clipping from a local paper, 
which gives some idea of Mr. Lewis’ worth 
from the standpoint of his own townspeople. 


George Burnham Lewis, a prominent manufacturer 
and business man, president of the G. B. Lewis Co., 
died at his home shortly after 9 o’clock last night. 
His death was not unexpected, as he had been in a 
dangerous condition several days. Hardening of the 
arteries was the primary cause of his death. 

Mr. Lewis was born in Moreau, New York, July 5, 
1832. He received an education in his native city, and, 
when a young man of 21, came West, reaching this 
city in 1853, where he remained during the summer 
visiting with his brothers who had preceded him 
here. He returned to New York in the fall, and 
shortly after was married to Miss Sarah J. Ingalsbe. 
Mr. Lewis tried farming for awhile; but his thoughts 
reverted to Wisconsin, and in 1861 he removed to this 
city and has lived here ever since. In company with 
his brother, R. E, Lewis, he purchased the water 
power on the west bank of Rock River, then owned 
by aman named Salsey. The firm name was then 
R. E. & G. B. Lewis, and, after sawing up the logs 
which were purchased with the mill and water power. 
the firm engaged in the manufacture of sash, doors, 
and blinds. In 1870 R. E. Lewis retired and G. B. 
Lew’s became sole owner, and conducted the business 
until 1878, when the firm of Lewis & Parks was form- 
ed; and upon the death of Mr. Parks, his son in-law, 
the firm became known as the G. B. Lewis Company, 
one of the largest manufacturers of bee-keepers’ sup- 
pliesin thiscountry. From a small beginning the 
business of the firm increased rapidly under his guid- 
ance and management until it became one of the 
largest of its kind with a manufactured product which 
se ls all over the world 

Mr. Lewis p ssessed a quiet and amiable disposition, 
and was a man of integrity. In his business and ss- 
cial life he displayed those characteristics which are 
so much admired; and those wro had occasion to have 
business or social interccurse with him always had 
a kind word to say in praise of his many good quali- 
ties. Mr. Lewis never aspired to political honors, pre- 
ferring the quiet of his home. For twenty years he 
has passed the winter months in Dunedin, Fla., where 
he has large property interests and it «as while there 
early this spring that he was taken sick. He return 
ed home in April, and has gradually failed in health 
until released from earthly suffering by the hand of 
death. By his death Watertown loses one of its old- 
est and most progressive business men, and an honor- 
able citizen who alwavs took pride in his home city 
and helped in its upbuilding. He will be sadly missed 
from the family home circle, and by his many friends 
and acquaintances here and throughout the State. 

His widow and two children, Mrs. L. l. Parks and 
George C. Lewis, of this city, survive. 


It is a real pleasure to us to present a 
portrait of one who was so prominently 
connected with the making of bee-hives 
and sections, for indeed Mr. Lewis had 
considerable to do in the great bee-keeping 
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world. The high quality of the goods, and 
the fair and square dealing characteristic 
of Mr. Lewis and the other members of his 
company, have built up for them an envia- 
ble reputation and a large business. 





THE FOUR-PIECE SECTIONS A POSSIBLE SUB- 
STITUTE FOR ONE-PIECE. 

RERERRING to the scarcity of lumber for 
one-piece sections, Mr. Hutchinson says, in 
the September issue of the Review: 

Four-piece sections may yet become a necessity, ow- 
ing to the scarcity of basswood. GLEANINGS, in com- 
menting upon this, laments the enormous amount of 
labor that the handling, cr use, of the four-piece in- 
volves. The putting-together of the four-piece section 
does take more time, but it is a kind of work that can 
be done by cheap help: besides, with proper tools or 
appliances the difference in time is not so great as 
might be imagined. There is a toolin which itis only 
necessary to pick up the four pieces, set them in, and 
give ita slam, and the section is together. Bro. Root 
might be surprised to learn how many _ bee-keepers 
there are in the country who really prefer the four- 
piece section. Iam one of them. 

I am well aware that there are a few 
who prefer four-piece sections, but the num- 
ber is very smali. Although we sell about 
15,000,000 one-piece sections annually, we 
have not had during the past year, and a 
heavy one at that, orders for more than 
100,000 four-piece, and that is mostly for 
our Eastern trade. We understand the G. 
B. Lewis Co. has had but a light trade in 
them, while the W. T. Falconer Co. has a 
much larger demand than either of us. 
The four-piece goods seem to have been 
used quite largely at one time in New 
York; but the improvements that have been 
made in recent years in one-piece sections, 
and in the manner of making them, have 
almost driven the four-piece goods out of 
the market. But for all that, we may have 
to go back to them, as we may not be able 
to get enough tough wood to make one- piece 
boxes to supply the present enormous de- 
mand. Between five and ten million feet of 
basswood is cut every year (this is only a 
drop in the bucket of the amount used by 
contractors and furniture-makers), and it 
would be hard to find any other timber as 
tough, in sufficient quantities to take care 
of this enormous output. It may be, there- 
fore, that we shall be compelled in the fu- 
ture, say ten years hence, to use four-piece 
boxes made of some other wood. Or possi- 
bly we may have to get up some scheme 
whereby chunk or bulk honey can be di- 
vested of every suggestion of adulteration, 
so that the general. public in the cities will 
buy it the same as it would section honey. 
LITTLE FERTILIZING-BOXES IN CONNECTION 

WITH STRONG COLONIES. 

In our issue for Aug. 15 I spoke of the 
fact that the very small nuclei, section- box 
size, had not worked for us satisfactorily. 
Indeed, I pronounced them a ‘‘ complete 
fizzle.’’ We put out quite a number of them, 
and followed directions as closely as we 
could, but not a single queen was fertilized 
in them. As our readers know, our friend 
E. L. Pratt, better known as ‘* Swarth- 
more,’’ wrote me that he had been and was 
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then making the plan work successfully, 
and that he would like to prove it to my 
satisfaction if I would make him a visit; 
but I could not leave atthetime. Our friend 
D. R. Keyes, who wrote about the matter 
originally, on page 536, June 15, now 
writes as follows: 

I noticed on page 713 that you speak of my invention: 
as “‘a most complete fizzle’’ with you, and I am not. 
surprised, for I tound out before you published the ar- 
ticle that it would not wotk with most persons, unless 
they had more explicit directions than I gave. While 
it does not do allI had hoped, it does doa great deal; 
and if you will come my way in April, 1904, 1 think 
you might be tickled to see the thing work. 

Wewahitchka, Fla., Sept. 23. D. C. KEYEs. 

It is needless to say that I am open to 
conviction. If these small nuclei can be 
made to work satisfactorily in getting 
queens fertilized, without too much trouble 
or annoyance, I desire to know how it is 
done, in order that I may teach others. As 
every one knows, the most difficult part of 
queen-rearing is getting the queens fertil- 
ized, and I might say the most expensive 
part by all odds, because our regulation 
plans involve the use of a lot of colonies, 
splitting them into thirds and fourths. 
This necessarily ties up a lot of capital. If 
we can make a tenth of the number of bees 
do the work, it is well worth our while to 
learn the modus operandi. Perhaps our 


friend Keyes could make his directions a 
little more elaborate, so that, when we try 
the plan again next summer, it will not be 
a *‘ fizzle’’ as before. 


STORES NECESSARY FOR INDOOR AND OUT- 
DOOR WINTERING. 

We are constantly asked the question, 
‘* How many pounds of stores are necessary 
for wintering?’’ A good deal depends on 
the strength of the colony, and very much 
on whether it is to be wintered outdoors or 
indoors. The average outdoor colony in 
this latitude requires anywhere from 20 to 
25 1bs.; for indoor, from 15 to 18 lbs. will 
make a safe allowance. The indoor colony 
may not consume during its actual confine- 
ment more than 4 or 5 ibs., while the out- 
door colony during the same period may not 
require more than 10 lbs. If this is the 
case, why should not every one winter in- 
doors? Because it is not positively proven 
yet that the extra amount of stores consumed 
outdoors does mo¢t give a more vigorous col- 
ony in the spring. 


GLUCOSE BETTER THAN HONEY (?). 

Mr. W. L. SELSER, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
calls my attention to the fact that one of the 
large glucose-manufacturing concerns is 
putting out flaming advertisements of a 
certain brand of corn syrup as “‘ better 
than honey for less money.’’ The brazen- 
ness of such advertising, Mr. Selser says, 
beats any thing he ever saw. But better— 
far better —that they should advertise the 
goods for what they ave than to put them 
out under the name of honest honey. The 
corn-syrup people pay a fine compliment to 
our product when they attempt to compare 
their stuff with the finest sweet in the world. 
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GOVERNMENT AID TO BEE-KEEPERS. 
BY W. K. MORRISON. 


I am glad Prof. Benton has replied to my 
article on the above subject. We hear so 
little about what the government is doing 
for bee-keeping that it is a real pleasure to 
know that it has not lapsed into what Mr. 
Cleveland would term ‘‘innocuous desue- 
tude.’’ 

What I said about Dr. Alfred Russell 
Wallace would seem to be clear enough, 
even for the proverbial ‘* man in the street.”’ 
For a traveler mainly in search of birds, 
and studying natural history generally, 
Dr. Wallace’s account of Apis dorsata is 
excellent; at least, I for one don’t expect 
travelers to write treatises on subjects of 
this kind, and I will only repeat what I 
originally said, that his descriptions of the 
giant bee are very clear and accurate. To 
expect Dr. Wallace to write a technical ac- 
count of Apis dorsata, how it behaves under 
domestication, its life history, etc., is rath- 


er too much. But the most important point 
of the whole controversy Prof. Benton leaves 


unnoticed. It is this: Apis dorsata has 
never been domesticated. It may be possi- 
ble to domesticate this bee; but why not try 
to tame it on its own native heath? Why 
not study it and tame it before bringing it 
to this side of the world? I do not claima 
monopoly of the domestication of Apis /ndi- 
ca. If the reader will examine the sen- 
tence referred to it will be seen that I made 
my meaning clear to every one, except, per- 
haps, to Prof. Benton. I am and have been 
well aware that Apis /ndica was kept in a 
domestic state by the natives of India, and 
so have many others, most of whom never 
saw the ‘‘Manual of Apiculture.’’ But 
Prof. Benton does not seem to be aware 
that Apis /ndica is a failure thus far in a 
Langstroth hive. Experiments are being 
made with it, and we may hear of better 
results later on. 

Relative to the bees of Africa, what I 
said is true if some of the best African ex- 
plorers can be trusted to tell the truth. 
Prof. Benton states that the bees of South 
America are of only one genus, the Me//i- 
pona. As a matter of fact, the bees of 
South America belong to ‘ree genera and 
of many species. Probably South America 
contains as many species of honey-bees as 
all the rest of the world put together. 
South American bees have been kept for 
ages in a domestic state; and as for the as- 
sertion they won’t stand cold, there is noth- 
ing to support it. Stingless bees can be 
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found near Caracas, at an elevation of 8000 
feet; and in all probability they can be 
found elsewhere at 15,000 feet above sea- 
level. If the fact that 4. dorsata lives at 
4000 or 5000 feet above sea-level proves 
hardiness, what shall we say about 8000 
for the stingless fellows? I will go fur- 
ther, and send the editor of GLEANINGS 
South American bees that, at the distance 
of a few feet, can not be told from the black 
Apis mellifica. And I can also send speci- 
mens that look much like Doolittle’s best 
Italians, except they are thicker. So far 
from dismissing the bees of South America 
with contempt, the more I have studied the 
subject the more I am convinced that a care- 
ful study of them would repay its cost a 
thousandfold. We know but precious little 
about South America, particularly its nat- 
ural history. I know the folks up north are 
in the habit of expressing themselves as if 
South America were a well-known conti- 
nent, when just the opposite is the case. 
We know next to nothing about its internal 
resources. Venezuela, which is the nearest 
South American country to the United 
States, is almost unknown; and what has 
appeared about it lately in the newspapers 
is mostly fiction. Alexander von Hum- 
boldt was the last traveler who ‘‘did’’ 
Venezuela, and he landd in Cumana in 
1799. The country has changed very little 
since then except for the worse. Hence 
when the bee-keepers of the world see the 
appearance of a book about the bees of 
South America they may expect something 
of engrossing interest; and the man who 
writes it deserves well of the bee-keepers of 
the world. 

I believe that government aid ought to be 
granted to enable us to study the bees of 
the far East; but whether we should ask 
the government zow is another matter alto- 
gether. It is not always advisable to ask 
for a thing, though it may seem to be a 
good thing in itself. Some very interesting 
bee problems can be worked out without 
leaving the grounds on which the buildings 
of the Department of Agriculture stand. 
And it goes without saying, that Congress- 
men like to see what they vote money for; 
and if they approve of it, more funds will 
be forthcoming. One of the reasons why 
Congressmen refuse to vote money is they 
fear it will be squandered on unprofitable 
work, or be simply used to furnish an office 
for some importunate office-seeker. Such 
things have happened. Personally I be- 
lieve Congress will readily allow money 
for apiculture if there is a certainty the 
money will be profitably spent. Prof. Ben- 
ton is correct when he states that apiarian 
societies ought to take this matter up and 
discuss it. It is the bee-keepers who should 
decide this question, and they need not wait 
for the general government to move in the 
matter. California can well afford to help 
the bee-keepers of that great State. Texas 
has made an excellent beginning. Other 
States should fall into line. New York, 
for example, can well afford something 
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handsome. But the bee-keepers will gain 
by taking my hint that it is well to have a 
program ready, and, after the money is ac- 
tually voted, keep a watchful eye on the 
progress of the experiment; for unless bee- 
keepers keep up their interest in the matter 
it is bound to fail from causes that I need 
not mention here. 





TIERING UP FOR COMB HONEY. 


When the Empty Super Should be Put Under or 
Over the One Partly Filled. 


BY W. B. GEHRELS. 








In regard to the question whether to slip 
the second super between the first and 
brood-chamber, or to put it on top, as Mr. 
Hershiser recommends, I will give this as 
my experience: 

I have always put the empty super right 
over the brood, and raised the partly fin- 
ished one to the top. But Mr. Hershiser’s 
article on comb honey came just before our 
horsemint honey- flow began, and I gave his 
plan a thorough trial. 

Either way will give satisfaction, but 
under different conditions. If your bees 
are blacks or hybrids, which are the best 
for producing section honey in this climate, 
and if the honey-flow is heavy, the nights 
warm, and your colony very strong, put the 
empty super on top, and let them finish and 
seal the sections right over the brood. 
When we have these conditions the bees 
work so well in the upper or empty supers 
that they sometimes begin to seal the mid- 
dle rows of sections when we take off the 
first super. In this way the first one is 
finished sooner ready to take off, so a lot 
of bees that would cover the honey if it was 
left on can be doing something else. 

As to the number of supers to leave on or 
put on at one time, I always judge by the 
strength of the colony, source of honey, etc. 
If I have on three supers filled with bees 
building comb rapidly, and still bees idle, 
with indications that the honey-flow will 
hold out a month, then I would give them a 
fourth super. But generally two at a time 
is all that an average colony can take care 
of to advantage. 

If your bees are Italians, and the honey- 
flow likely to be a long one, and when the 
honey is very thin, requiring more time to 
ripen before the bees can seal it, or if the 
nights are cool, under these conditions I 
think it would be an advantage to put the 
empty super right over the brood, and the 
nearly finished on top. I do not like bait 
combs in supers. The bees will finish 
these sections, and stain them before the 
sections that had only foundation are fin- 
ished. If I have a lot that are not sealed 
complete when I case and scrape the sec- 
tions, I put these unfinished ones back in 
supers and put them on strong colonies to 
seal. 

San Antonio, Texas, July 20, 1903. 


[I believe you are correct in your state- 
ment of the conditions when the one or the 
other plan may be pursued.—ED. ] 





HOW AN EGG IS FORMED IN THE QUEEN. 
The Survival of the Fittest. 


BY E. F. PHILLIPS. 








Probably many of the readers of GLEAN- 
INGS have wondered how it is possible for 
eggs to be formed in a queen so fast, and 
through what process an egg goes in its 
formation. I can not explain to you the 
mystery of the rapid development of the egg, 
but I may be able, with the aid of a few 
drawings, to give you some idea of the way 
in which eggs are made. 





Fig. | 


The ovary of the queen is composed of a 
large number of what are called ovarian 
tubes, in which the eggs are made, and, 
since the formation is the same in all, we 
will examine but one of the tubes. 

The entire body of the bee is made up of 
small divisions of a living substance called 
cells, or of the secretions of these cells. 
Each cell contains a more active bit of the 
living substance which has to do with the 
feeding of the part around it, and we call 
this the zucleus. Now, the words ‘‘ cell ’’ 
and ‘‘ nucleus ”’ are used in a far different 
sense than they are used in bee-keeping; 





Fig 2, 


but since they are in general use in the sense 
which they are used here, it will only be 
necessary for the readers of GLEANINGS 
who are used to the other meanings to bear 
in mind the difference in this case. I 
might also say, in beginning, that the 


things which will be described here can. 


not be seen in the ordinary dissection of a 
queen; but in the cases which I have ex- 
amined, the ovaries were cut into sections 
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spyo Of an inch thick, pasted to glass slides, 
and then treated with various chemicals to 
stain the different parts. Of course, a 
strong microscope is needed to make out the 
details. 

At the end of the ovarian tube, next to the 
thorax, the condition is represented by Fig. 
1, the small irregular bodies being the nu- 
clei (z) of cells. As far as can be seen, 
these nuclei are all of the same importance. 
The boundaries of the cells are not distinct 
here. 

The next step is represented by Fig. 2. 
Some of the nuclei have been pushed to the 
edge, and now form a layer of cells all 
around the mass in the middle. On a sec- 
tion this tube is represented by a double 


line, marked ef. Of the remaining nuclei, 
some have become larger, and are now en- 


closed in a distinct cell membrane. These 
are marked E, and are destined to become 
eggs while those marked / are the feeding 
or nurse cells, which aid in the nourishing 
of the future egg. The cells which in Fig. 
1 are all alike have now taken on special 
duties, and are correspondingly modified. 
In Fig. 3 is represented the condition that 
is found not far from the posterior end of 
the ovarian tube. But one end of the egg is 
represented, because a full illustration 
would be too large; but the diameter at 
this time is about that of the ripe egg, and 
you can readily estimate the length. Part 
of the feeding-cells (/) have also become 
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very large, and are marked /7, while others 
surround the entire egg in a thin layer 
(fz). The nuclei of /7 are very large and 
irregular, and the nucleus of the egg is 
marked in the drawing as Hn. The sub- 
stance of feeding cells, fy and /2, goes into 
the egg, and furnishes the material on 
which the growing egg lives until it hatch- 
es into the larva and is fed by the workers. 

All of these drawings are made on the 
same scale, so that it is easily seen how 
much the eggs increase in size from the 
stage represented in Fig. 1 to that in Fig. 
3. After the feeding of the egg is completed 
it passes down the tube where the chorion 
is formed, and then the egg is ready for 
laying. 


In the formation of the egg we see illus- 
trated a principle which exists throughout 
all nature—the survival of the fittest. The 
cells in Fig. 1 seem to be all alike; but cer- 
tain cells are stronger, and therefore take 
in more food from the blood, thus increas- 
ing in size and becoming eggs. Others are 
weaker, and are pushed to the edge by the 
rapidly growing cells, and ultimately form 
only the cover-cells. The feeding-cells are 
strong also, and increase in size, but they 
too are compelled to give up their substance 
to the still stronger egg-cells, and are later 
killed. This seems to be an effort on the 
part of nature to sort out for the reproduc- 
tion of the animal only the very best cells 
in the ovary. 
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Explicit Directions on How to Get Well-filled Combs; 
‘¢ Shook ” Swarms a Failure ; Drone Comb 
from Worker Foundation ; a 
Valuable Article. 





BY M. W. SHEPARD. 





The question of feeding back extracted 
honey for the production of comb honey does 
not appear to settle any more than several 
other questions of more or less importance 
to the bee-keeping fraternity do. Opin- 
ions and theories differ in regard to the 
matter, and many of the shining lights of 
beedom say it can’t be done. After an ex- 
perience covering several seasons, and hav- 
ing my efforts crowned with success, it may 
not be out of place for me to say it can be 
done, and done easily, and at a good profit, 
and especially feeding back to finish unfin- 
ished sections. We usually have several 
thousand such sections at the end of our 
main honey-flow, and in this climate it is 
well nigh impossible to keep combs of any 
kind off the hives on account of worms; so 
it is policy as well as profit that led us to 
try the feeding-back plan. 

We first assort our unfinished sections, 
get our supers ready, and then begin by 
filling our supers, putting the fullest ones 
in the corners and outside rows; but be sure 
to uncap all sealed cells. If you don’t, the 
bees won’t, but will build new comb on top 
of the sealed cells, making what we call 
double-deck combs. After you fill your su- 
pers, put not less than two on any good 
strong colony whose brood-chamber is well 
filled with sealed brood and honey. For 
feeders we use a box made out of thin: lum- 
ber, and which will hold one gallon or a 
little more. Set this box om top of the su- 
pers; fill it with thick honey; throw a 
handful of coarse excelsior on top of the 
honey; then cover the whole up bee-tight. 

You will find that the bees will store 
about all of the first feederful below, not 
making much of a show in the sections; 
but be sure to keep honey in the feeders 
day and night until the sections are nearly 
as full as they should be; then taper off 
rapidly with the feed, and the bees will 
seal the combs, and you will find them as 
smooth and perfect as if built under normal 
conditions. Take these supers off and re- 
place with empty ones, and you will get 
them filled; but I advise you not to use the 
same colony for more than two lots; for on 
the third lot they seem to think they have 
done enough, and will not take the honey. 

Now, this is all about finishing un finish- 
ed sections; but the same plan holds good 
if you use sections filled with foundation 
instead of partly finished sections. I do 
not claim the foregoing plan is a universal 
one that will work anywhere and under all 
conditions, whether the conditions are 
known or not; but I say it works with us 
on a large scale, and we are satisfied. 

Now, does it pay to feed, for the purpose 
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of filling out unfinished sections? Yes, it 
pays us todoso. Will it pay to feed back 
for the purpose of producing comb honey 
from full sheets of foundation in the sec- 
tions? Yes, if extracted honey is not worth 
more than 5 cts. per 1b., and comb honey is 
worth not less than 12 cts. We wish to 
say, first, know what you are going to try 
to do, then go ahead. If you don’t want a 
puttering job, don’t try feeding back, and 
don’t try to be a lightning operator at the 
job, or possibly the lightning may strike 
you. 

Shook swarms seem to be a fad. We 
tried 20. We shook five on narrow start- 
ers. Results, they deserted the hives, went 
into others, and raised a pretty ‘‘ ruction ”’ 
by so doing. We put the other 15 on foun- 
dation and on drawn combs. Results, no 
good on foundation, and not much better on 
combs. Conclusions arrived at: It doesn’t 
pay to shake swarms with our conditions 
to contend with; so we will be willing to 
let it work where it w7//, and not try it any 
more until we know more about it. 

W. K. Morrison has an idea that success 
in raising comb honey consists in not hav- 
ing drone comb in the brood-nest. The 
question comes up to mind, and we ask, 
‘* How are you going to help having drone 
comb in the brood-nest?’’ Now, please 
don’t say, ‘‘ Use full sheets of foundation 
in the brood-nest.’’ We know just what we 
are talking about when we say that we can 
show fine-looking combs, hundreds of them, 
made on full sheets of worker foundation 
purchased from the Root Co., and called 
‘* medium brood,’’ and yet I defy a person 
to find a worker-cell. Now, then, what are 
we to do? Throw those combs away? 
Can't afford todo so. Well, then, use them 
in extracting-supers; and we arise to ask 
how long it would be before they would be 
down in the brood-nest. If a person had 
only 75 or 100 colonies (or less) it might be 
done; but when you count your colonies by 
the hundreds or thousands, and have half 
a dozen men working, it doesn’t pay to talk 
about such things. 

Is the old question of spacing coming to 
the front again? Well, if it does we will 
say that, for the production of comb honey, 
space inch, just as J. E. Pond advocated 
years ago. If you work for extracted hon- 
ey, space % inch in the brood-nest, and % 
inch in the supers. 

Hollister, Fla., Aug. 24. 


[You make one point regarding feeding 
back; and that is, uwncapping all sealed cells. 
If this has ever been emphasized before, I 
do not remember it. 

I understand you to say that you have 
some frames of all drone comb made off 
from worker foundation. I have been well 
aware that there will be occasionally here 
and there a drone-cell, but I do not remem- 
ber to have seen an instance before where 
bees made all drone comb from worker 
foundation. Let us hear from others. You 
have given us some good pointers.—Enp. ] 
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A TYPICAL CALIFORNIA APIARY AT TROPICO. 


This location is six miles north of the 
center of Los Angeles, being, we think, an 
ideal place for wintering bees and making 
our home, but not a favorable place for 
honey production. We usually move most 
of our bees to other locations during a hon- 
ey-flow. Our seasons for honey production 
are variable, the highest yield we have had 
being an average of 200 lbs. per colony ex- 
tracted honey. Producing honey in Cali- 
fornia since 1890, we have at our home api- 
ary an increase this season of 100 colonies. 
We have sold during the 13 years several 
hundred colonies of bees. At present we 
use Langstroth hives only. j 

W. J. MCCARROLL. 

Tropico, Cal., Aug. 22. 


[This beautiful picture of a California 
apiary was shown to me while we were in 
Los Angeles, and I requested the writer of 
the above to forward us the photo and de- 
scription, which he has kindly done. 

Perhaps I might explain that the foot of 
the mountain, shown in the back part of the 
picture, covered with brush, is such as used 
to be seen along all unreclaimed ground. 
The crop on the ground between the moun- 
tain and the hives is alfalfa. The trees in 
the corner at the left are probably orange- 
groves. The hives in the apiary are dis- 
posed in hexagonal form. Each one is the 
center of six standing all around it, and 
they are far enough apart so one can walk 
around each hive. The extracting-room is 
a cloth-made tent; but when robbers get to 
be bad he will have to patch up that hole in 
the roof. An iron pipe leads from the ex- 
tracting-room into the galvanized-iron stor- 
age-tank. I presume there were not any 
robbers around when the picture was tak- 
en, or mosquito-netting would have been 
seen over this tank in the attemot to keep 
out bees. There are between 200 and 300 
hives shown in the picture; but I judge 
from the letter that some of them are moved 
to other localities at some seasons of the 
year.—A. I. R.] 





IS IT A NEW DISEASE? 


I am sending you a specimen of a dis- 
eased honey-comb which is troubling us 
bee-keepers of this county in half a dozen 
apiaries, to my knowledge. It has appear- 
ed in 50 to 250 hives. In my opinion the 
disease is neither foul brood, black brood, 
nor pickled brood. A great many of the 
bees have no wings. You can seetheyarenot 
capped over, but slightly raised above the 
comb. It is worse in some hives than in 
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others. I have lost 80 colonies. The bees 
did not swarm except a few; and what did 
swarm with me went into other hives. 

If you want any more information I will 
gladly give the same. The disease is in 
the mountains more than in the valleys. 
The honey crop up in this county will be poor 
on account of disease; also weather has 
been cold up to the present time. We had 
frost in the mountain districts up to the 20th 
of May. Pat KEATING. 

New Almaden, Cal., May 29. 


[This was sent to Prof. Frank Benton, of 
Washington, D. C., with the suggestion 
that it might be a case of poisoning. He 
replies as follows:] 

Mr. Root:—Enclosed is the report of the Chemist re- 
garding the bees sent by Mr. Keating, of New Alma- 
den, Cal. I can think of no other suggestions to 
make, since, in the event of willful poisoning, I sup- 
pose very many poisons might be employed for the 
purpose; but accidental poisoning by spraying would 
probably be only with arsenic or copper. 

Washington, D. C. FRANK BENTON. 


[The report referred to is as follows:] 


Mr. Frank Benton, Washington, D. C.:—We have 
examined the sample of bees forwarded by you in be- 
half of Mr. P. Keating, for arsenic and copper, but find 
that neither of these substances is present. If youcan 
suggest any other poison that may be us¢d to kill 
bees, we shall be glad to make a test for it. 

H. W. WILEY, Chie/. 


A WOODEN PILL-BOX QUEEN-CELL PROTECT- 
OR. 

I send you a little contrivance that I have 
been using with much success this season. 
The largest stopper I use by putting a 
dipped cell in. The small one isa reg- 
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ular Swarthmore compressed cell-cup. I 
prepare them by simply transferring larve 
without royal jelly, then insert 11 or 12 in 
a false top-bar when ripe; then put on the 
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pill-box protector. How do you like the 
idea? H. Fitz Hart. 


Honeysuckle, Ala., July 16. 


[ Your pill-bux queen-cell- protector scheme 
is all right; but it will be a little more ex- 
pensive, and, to my notion, not quite so 
handy as a Stanley cage that is designed 
to accomplish the same object. We use al- 
most the same thing except that we use 
perforated metal formed into a cylinder, a 
wooden plug to which the queen-cell is at- 
tached being inserted in the top, and a 
plug containing food inserted in the bot- 
tom. See description in last issue, p. 797. 
—Ep.] 


PUTTING HIVES ON STAKES TO KEEP ANTS 
AWAY. 

Having tried every medicine I knew of to 
drive ants away from the safe and around 
the house, and meeting with dismal failure, 
I cid not undertake to try to drive them 
away from the bee-hives, for any thing ob- 
noxious enough to drive away the ants 
would be as liable to have a similar effect 
on the bees. I have been using for three 
months, with success, stakes fastened on 
the bottom-board similar to the stakes men- 
tioned by R. C. Hollins, on page 592, with 
this difference: Stakes are made7% inches 
long, and made of 2X4 scantling; and in- 
stead of being sharpened and driven into 
the ground they are sawn flat, fastened on 
the ends of the 24, on the bottom-board, and 
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the ends inserted into old (or new) quart 
fruit or tomato cans; and each morning the 
cans are filled with fresh water. The 
ground around the hives is sometimes alive 
with ants, but they never yet into the hive. 
I have seen only one ant on the hive since I 
have used the cans, and that was caused 
by neglecting to fill the cans for two or 
three days. The only trouble to speak of 
is filling the cans, and that is not much 
when you take into consideration the good 
derived from it, as the bees will water at 
the cans, and will not have to go far for 
water. I have never seen a bee at my 
watering-trough, which stands about 20 
steps from the hives. They all water from 
the stakes. This is probably an old reme- 
dy for ants; but I have never seen it nor 
heard of it before, and I think if tried it 
will not becast aside. The ants were very 
anuoying before I used it. 

In regard to the hive being too high from 
the ground in the case of a queen with 
clipped wing. I overcome that by making 
an alighting-board to slope from the ground 
to the hive. giving the board the proper 
bevel next to the hive, and driving two small 
staples in the bottom-board, and two small 
nails into the beveled edge of the alighting- 
board; bend them like a hook, and hvok 
them into the staples; then drive another 
small staple into the end next tothe ground. 
Fasten one end of a string into the staple 
driven into the hive, suspending the alight- 
ing-board just high enough from the ground 





CALIFORNIA APIARY BELONGING TO W. J. M’CARROLL.—SEE OPPOSITE PAGE. 
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so small insects can’t crawl up; but the 
bees, with a little exertion, can. 
H. A. HIGGINS. 


[The scheme of putting hives on stilts or 
posts, in cans of water, is very often used 
by bee-keepers in the South to keep ants 
and other insects away from the bees. The 
only possible objection to it is the fact that 
a clipped queen can not very well get into 
the hive; and I do not quite see how you 
overcome the difficulty, for I believe the av- 
erage ant can reach up as high as the aver- 
age queen. But after all, the difficulty 
with a clipped queen is small when you re- 
member the swarming season extends over 
a very limited period; and if any one is 
present he can find the queen under or near 
the hive, cage her, and recover the swarm. 
But if the hive were resting on the ground, 
the queen might run back into the hive, 
making it necessary to hunt for her, not 
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tween the same and the hive. There was 
no sign of other brood or eggs. bid the 
queen go up through the zink, and lay one 
egg in the queen-cell prepared for it, and 
lay no other eggs, or did the bees move the 
egg from the lower story? I have handled 
a good many extracting-supers, but never 
found a queen-cell before, without other 
brood. F. W. HUMPHREY. 


Oronoque, Ct., July 24. 


[It is generally believed that eggs in 
queen-cells are put there by the bees rather 
than that the queen lays them there her- 
self. I have seen bees myself transporting 
eggs, carrying them in some way under 
their chins; but whether they were going to 
put them in some other cell or in a queen- 
cell I can not say. Therefore it would not 
be impossible for a bee to carry an egg 
through the perforated zinc and put itina 
queen-cell above. They are quite inclined 





APIARY OF J. W. CULVEY, ROLLING PRAIRIE, IND. 


only on the ground but in the hive. If the 
plan of shaking swarms is successful, this 
difficulty of clipped queens may be almost 
entirely overcome.—ED. ] 


THE BANNER APIARY. 


I send you a picture of a part of my api- 
ary. I have 132 colonies in this yard. Not 
many of them show in the picture. My 
bees have done well this summer. I hada 
large swarm come out today. They will 
have to look to me for their winter food. 

J. W. CULVEY. 

Rolling Prairie, Ind., Aug. 25. 


A QUEEN-CELL ABOVE PERFORATED METAL. 


While extracting yesterday I found a per- 
fectly developed queen-cell on a comb taken 
from a super with queen-excluding zinc be- 


under some conditions to build cells above 
perforated metal or any portion of the hive 
from which the queen is excluded; if, there- 
fore, a cell were started, it would not be at 
all strange to find an egg in it, even if there 
was a queen below that could not pass the 
metal.—Ep. ] 





MOSQUITO HAWKS; BEES BALLING THEIR 
OWN QUEEN. 

I wish to ask a couple of questions. Have 
you ever known mosquito hawks to bother 
bees? I have lost over 50 queens this season 
while they were mating. For a long time 
I could not tell what was taking them. At 
last I found out. Then I set to work tokill 
the pests. I killed several hundred of them. 

I also had a nucleus a few days ago turn 
on its own queen and ball her. What was 
the cause? H. F. STAFFORD. 

Tallahassee, Fla., July 25. 
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. [Mosquito hawks are a well-known enemy 
to bees in some parts of the South; but I 
never knew a case before where they ap- 
peared to be as destructive as in the case 
above mentioned. Perhaps some of our 
correspondents in the South can tell what 
friend S. had better do. 

It is not an unusual circumstance for bees 
to ball their own queen, especially just after 


the hive has been opened. Why they at- 
tack her it is impossible to state. All we 
know is that a sudden fury or frenzy of 
some sort after the disturbance seizes the 
bees, when they will make for the queen, 
killing her. If the hive is closed up, and 
left alone, the queen will sometimes be found 
afterward all right, doing full service; at 
other times she will be killed.—Ep. } 







G. B. LEWIS, THE VETERAN BEE-SUPPLY MANUFACTURER, WHOSE DEATH OCCURRED 
JUNE 11TH, 1903.—SEE EDITORIAL. 
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FORMIC ACID IN HONEY. 


I have read somewhere that formic acid 
is injected into the honey vy the bees, and 
that it is the same acid that causes the 
pain when stung by the bees. In GLEAN- 
INGS, page 638, I read that it is assumed 
that formic exists in honey. If so, what is 
the name of the poison that causes the pain 
when stung? 

How long should the same combs remain 
in the brood-chamber, as every generation 
of bees leaves the cells smaller? 

Calabasas, Cal. JOHN BOWEN. 


[I am not sure whether scientific authority 
has positively stated that there is formic 
acid in honey, although it has been surmis- 
ed or assumed that it was there present be- 
cause the acid is a preservative. The poi- 
son of the d¢e-sting has been definitely shown 
to be formic acid; but whether the bees in- 
ject it from the end of the sting into the hon- 
ey is doubtful; indeed, many think it too ri- 
diculous to be entertained even for one mo- 
ment.— Eb. ] 





SAINFOIN CLOVER FOR BEES AT THE OTTA- 
WA EXPERIMENT STATION, CANADA. 
Have any of your correspondents had any 
experience with sainfoin clover? If so, I 
think it would be helpful to many if they 
would relate it. In this part of Canada 
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sainfoin does exceedingly well, yielding 
from two to three tons per acre of excellent 
fodder, similar to that of alfalfa. We have 
already cut it twice this season, and expect 
athird crop. This plant blooms from three 
weeks to a month each time, and the bees 
cluster on it more than on Bokhara clover. 
Sainfoin is well thought of by farmers, as 
it makes good fodder, and is a grand nitro- 
gen-gathering plant to be plowed under as 
a fertilizer. JOHN FIXTER. 
Ottawa, Canada, Aug. 12. 


[Sainfoin is a well-known honey-plant, 
and has been referred to at various times in 
these columns; but for some reason it has 
not received much prominence—just why, I 
can not say. I shall be very glad to hear 
from any of our subscribers who have had 
any experience with it.—Eb. ] 


THE HONEY CROP IN CENTRAL CALIFORNIA. 


The honey crop is light in weight and 
dark in color up to date. But this valley 
(San Joaquin) may get a good crop. An 
old copy of GLEANINGS shows that most of 
Rambler’s last crop at Reedley was made 
well along in September and October; so it 
is all fol-de-rol about any one knowing 
about our honey crop yet. 

W. A. H. GILSTRAP. 

Modesto, Cal., Aug. 17. 
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THE GRAND CANYON OF ARIZONA, 





ON THE SANTA FE.—SEE NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


—Courtesy of Santa Fe Railway. 
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MIXED SWARMS; THE PLAN OF LETTING THE 
SEVERAL CLUSTERS SEPARATE THEM- 
SELVES. 


I see on page 682 an article on mixed 
swarms. Iran on to your correspondent’s 
idea years ago, and that by chance. I 
hived a swarm, and in a few moments after 
setting them on their stands, here came a 
stray swarm pouring down over the top of 
a cherry-tree, and right in with the new 
swarm. I picked up a new hive that was 
near, snatched off the cover and cloth of the 
other hive, and set the empty one on top 
and covered it up. In the evening (after 
dark) I lifted the top hive off and set it on 
its own stand. I soon found I had two good 
strong colonies of bees. A short time after 
this, I had two swarms cluster together. I 
prepared my hives, took my swarming-box, 
and took the whole cluster down, shook them 
on the platform in front of the hive, and 
soon I had them all in. The bees were all 
kind and quiet, as though there were but 
one swarm. ‘When I lifted the top hive off, 
it was full of bees, as was the lower; and I 
again had two good strong colonies of bees. 
This I have done several times since I have 
handled bees, and it has always been a suc- 
cess with me. I have often wondered if 
each colony knew its queen, or if they di- 
vided by weight or measure. 

J. W. C. GRAY. 

Atwood, Ill., Aug. 4. 





MOVING BEES WITH ENTRANCES AND TOPS 
COVERED WITH WIRE CLOTH. 

Please answer through GLEANINGS the 
following: I desire to move forty-five colo- 
nies of bees two hundred and sixty miles 
by wagon, which would take about ten 
days. Can I do it safely if the entrances 
and tops of hives are covered with wire 
cloth? I shall move them in October when 
the broo1 will be about all gone. 

Rocky Ford, Colo. L. A. DEwITT. 


[Your plan will work satisfactorily pro- 
viding the season is not too hot during the 
middle of the day. In the case of very 
strong colonies you would need to provide 
some kind of shade, and possibly give ven- 
tilation over the whole bottom of the hive; 
but from what I know of your climate, I 
think you will be able to succeed; but I 
would take along a large canvas or cloth, 
which may be spread over the top of the 
hives during the heat of the day. But the 
cloth should be held at least four or five 
inches above the wire cloth, and be so 
arranged as to allow a free circulation of 
air.—Ep. ] 





A SUBSTITUTE FOR BASSWOOD FOR SECTIONS. 


When basswood gives out (see page 713), 
why not trim up the white-birch trees while 
young, and let them grow up to timber? 
They grow very fast until they are about 
ten or twelve inches in diameter. If you 
could get 1000 sections from a tree, would it 
not pay to raise them for this purpose 
alone? There is a foreign white birch that 
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grows much larger than ours. Or the yel- 

low-bark birch could be used if you do not 

care for white sections. I merely suggest 

this, as I do not know any thing about 

making sections nor what wood would be 

the best for the purpose. J. L.. Hype. 
Pomfret Landing, Ct., Aug. 31. 


[We should be glad to get samples of this 
white birch to which you refer; but my im- 
pression is that we have tried it and found 
that the wood lacks toughness. A _ one- 
piece section must have a material that will 
bend at the V-cut without breaking, and it 
would be hard to find any thing from one 
end of this great country to the other that 
would have the toughness of basswood un- 
der all conditions. The section business 
takes up millions of feet of timber every 
year, and would therefore require a very 
large supply of the birch or any other sub- 
stitute to take its place.—ED. | 


TRAPPING OUT SKUNKS FROM A BEE-YARD. 


I have noticed what has been said recent- 
ly regarding skunks and their annoyance 
in the apiary. They have troubled me this 
summer, but I have succeeded in dispatch- 
ing them with such ease that I think my 
experience may be of some benefit to others. 

When I find indications of skunks in the 
apiary I set common steel traps where they 
work, and in a night or two I catch a visit- 
or. Knowing that, like the occupants of 
the hive, he will use his weapon of defense 
only when in danger, I approach him very 
cautiously, taking with me a nail-keg and 
a long-handled steel garden-rake previous- 
ly supplied. When near enough I hook the 
rake into the trap, and lift skunk ana trap 
clear off the ground, swinging them around 
to the keg. When in the right position I 
carefully drop them into the keg, slipping 
a cover over it at once. In a few minutes 
the keg and skunk can be safely taken to a 
place convenient to water, and the keg filled, 
when it will be but a matter of moments 
with the skunk. The principal things to 
observe are to keep the skunk, after being 
disturbed, where he can not get a foothold, 
and to keep cool yourself. 


Troy, Pa. C. N. GREENE. 


[Your plan of putting the skunk into a 
keg is all right zf you know just how to 
do it; but a novice at the business might 
come to grief. If one knows the habits of 
the beast, well and good; but if he doesn’t 
—!!! Why wouldn’t it be better all round 
to use a revolver, a small rifle, or even a 
shotgun, standing off at a ‘‘ respectable ’’ 
distance and dispatching the animal while 
it is a captive? But make a sure kill, first 
crack. To wound mortally is not enough, 
for then the animal would throw out its aw- 
ful scent before dying.—Ep. ] 


LOAFING BEES AND THE REMEDY. 
Mr. Root:—Will you tell what causes 
loafing around the entrance, and cluster- 
ing? Also tell where this has been dis- 
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cussed. I can not find it in your indexes. 
I have a very strong colony that was a 
large May swarm. It filled the brood- 
frames, and just started work in a super in 
June, and yet it has been doing nothing 
but exist, since July. Other colonies near 
this one, though not so strong, have done 
well. Would shaking the bees out and 
making a new artificial swarm on partly 
drawn-out combs cause them to work? 
JOSEPH G. BAIER. 
New Brunswick, N. J., Aug. 25. 


[Loafing around the entrance is caused 
by a lack of shade or the entrance being 
too small, or both. The remedy is obvious. 
It is our rule to give the bees shade during 
the heat of the day, at least while they are 
gathering honey, and to provide as wide an 
entrance as the hive will admit. Last 
summer I succeeded in causing the bees to 
go to work in several of our hives by sim- 
ply raising the hives off the bottom-boards, 
making the entrance not only wider, but 
leaving an air-gap at the sides as well as 
at the front. So far I have never failed in 
making the bees go inside of hives provid- 
ing I gave them enough ventilation at the 
bottom. You will find this subject indexed 
under Entrances; under Bees Loafing; un- 
der Clustering, and Clustering Out. The 
subject has been discussed in nearly every 
volume, and especially during the height of 
the honey-flow.—ED. | 





DISEASE VS. KILLING DRONES. 


I inclose a sample of dead brood that is 
being dragged out of one of my hives. They 
commenced on the 27th, and still continue. 
They have put out 200 or 300 in all stages. 
It is a swarm hived May 27, 1903, and it is 


working the second super. It is one of my 
best and most prosperous hives, and the 
bees are as yellow as pure Italians. The 
27th was quite cool, and it has heen cool 
and rainy since, following some very warm 
days previous to that date. If you will 
kindly solve the mystery for me, and say 
what will probably be the outcome, it will 
be a satisfaction to me. S. A. PECK. 
Northumberland, Pa., Aug. 29. 


[The brood that you sent has been ex- 
amined, but I do not see any thing to indi- 
cate black or foul brood, nor any of the 
contagious diseases known to afflict bees. 
The fact that it is all drone brood indicates 
that the season has closed, and that the 
bees had killed not only the living drones 
but had destroyed all drone brood, lugging 
out the imperfect baby drones in the cells. 
Indeed, that is exactly what they will do at 
the close of the season.—ED. ] 





PAINTING HIVE-COVERS THAT ARE COVERED 
WITH PROPOLIS. 

I wish to repaint a lot of hives and cov- 
ers, and my past experience teaches me 
that, wherever a cover has propolis, or bee- 
glue, on it, no matter how clean you scrape 
it the paint refuses to dry or stick. Can 
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you suggest some way by which I can suc- 
ceed? J. A. MINNICK. 

Anderson, Ind., Sept. 9. 

[If the hive-covers are smeared with wax 
or propolis there is not much need of paint- 
ing. Either one is a good preservative 
against the weather. I do not know of any 
white paint that you can make stick on 
such a surface; but if you desire to substi- 
tute paint for propolis, immerse the covers 
in boiling water. When dry, put on the 
paint.—Eb. ] 

THE HOCHSTEIN UNCAPPING-DFVICE; SOME 
CORRECTIONS. 


I see that, in your article on my uncap- 
ping-device, July 15, you have given the 
credit of the invention to my father, C. F. 
Hochstein. I alsosee that in the engraving 
the comb is held with 
the top slanted toward 
the knife, or as shown 
in the figure at the left. 

This is a very incon- 

venient and unnatural 

position. I always put 

them the other way, or 

as shown in the figure at the right; for al- 
though, when thus held, the cappings do 
not drop so easily, it is a much better way 
in all other respects. Try it and see. 

Lewis B. HOCHSTEIN. 
Paradero de Punta Brava, Cuba. 


[The general practice, I think, is to let 
the comb slant foward the knife so that the 
cappings will fall away from the comb rath- 
er than om to them, as in the method that 
you prefer. I tried both ways in Califor- 
nia, and prefer the one where the cappings, 
as soon as sliced off, fall from the comb di- 
rect on to the mass below. As this may be 
a matter of personal preference I should be 
glad to hear from some of those who have 
done a large amount of uncapping.—ED. ] 


AMMONIA FOR BEE-STINGS. 


On page 588 there is considerable said 
about bee-stings. Now let me give you an 
antidote for the poison of a bee-sting; and 
if applied as soon as the pinching remedy, 
you will know nothing more of it; but if 
left till very much swollen, it would not en- 
tirely stop its effects. If swelling has com- 
menced, apply as far as or further than the 
swelling reaches. The remedy is agua am- 
monia. Try it and be convinced. 

WILLIAM WHITNEY. 

Carson, Iowa, Aug. 7. 


[Aqua ammonia is an old remedy for 
bee-stings, and you will find it mentioned 
in many of the text-books. But are you 
sure you can apply the alkali quickly 
enough so it will reach the acid of the poi- 
son through a puncture that is far more 
minute than the finest cambric needle 
would make? Lay the two under the lens 
of a good microscope magnifying anywhere 
from 300 to 1000 diameters, and you will 
find that the needle is a sawlog in compar- 
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ison with the sting. Now, bear in mind 
that the sting is tubular, and has back of 
it powerful pumps for forcing the poison 
into the wound. When you remove the 
sting, how are you going to force the anti- 
dote into the wound, where the opening 
closes instantly, or in a few seconds of 
time, and which, before the bottle can ‘be 
reached, will be as tight and impervious as 
any other portion of the skin? If the aqua 
ammonia could strike through the skin 
anywhere, clear into the flesh, which I be- 
lieve it does not do, then undoubtedly it 
would neutralize the poison. In that case 
there would never be any swelling, and the 
pain would cease the instant the alkali was 
applied.—ED. ] 


INSURING BEES IN MUTUAL COMPANIES. 


On page 688 you and your correspondent 
ask for information about insuring bees. 
In Wisconsin the local or town mutual fire- 
insurance companies do insure bees on the 
same terms and rates as other farm proper- 
ty. I have kept my bees, bee-hives, bee- 
keeping implements, and supplies insured 
for the past twenty years. Honey also 
may be insured if desired. I see no good 
reason why they may not be insured in all 
States where the local mutuals do business 
insuring farm property. Of course, the 
bees in cities would not be insured by these 
companies. The joint-stock companies can 
insure them if they wish; but as they are 
not insuring much farm property in this 
State they can not afford to go among the 
farmers to insure bees. F. WILCOX. 

Mauston, Wis., Aug. 8. 











CAGING TO PREVENT SWARMING. 


What are the disadvantages of caging a 
queen to prevent swarming? 1. As prac- 
ticed by Elwood and Hetherington, does it 
ever result in producing laying workers 
(practically)? 2. Is it necessary to put 
workers into the cage also? 3. Will the 
bees of the colony feed her? 4. Is there 
ever any loss from reintroducing? 5. About 
how long is it safe to keep her thus caged 
from the bees? I have searched the latest 
edition of the A BC, but can not find any 
reference to this subject. J. H. Burns. 

St. Mary’s, Ont., Can., Sept. 2. 


[The chief disadvantage seems to be in 
hunting for queen-cells every eight or nine 
days, making it mecessary to scan every 
inch of comb throughout the entire yard. 
Again, in my experience a colony with a 
caged queen does not seem to have quite 
the energy of one that has a queen with 
full liberty of the combs. But despite this 
there are a good many prominent bee-keep- 
ers who have been practicing the plan with 
considerable satisfaction and success. 

Whether or not the practice will produce 
a laying worker will depend largely on 
the strain of bees used. But I should not 
expect very much trouble from that source. 
With Eastern races, particularly the Holy 
Land, fertile workers would develop with 
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almost no provocation whatever. If Ital- 
ans or hybrids be used, there will be but 
very little trouble from that source. 

You may or may not put workers in the 
cage. 

Yes, the bees will feed their queen; but I 
would always advise having Good candy 
where she can get at it. The losses by in- 
troducing are comparatively small. We 
have kept queens caged, in one case some 
two months, and in the mean time the bees 
had managed to rear a queen of their own; 
but still they were taking care of the one 
that was caged. 

You will find this subject mentioned un- 
der the head of Swarming, subhead Swarm- 
ing Controlled, in our A B C book.—Eb. ] 





HERSHISER’S FILLED-SECTION PLAN. 


I should be glad if you would send me 
the two back numbers containing Mr. Her- 
shiser’s articles on the subject of comb- 
honey production. I find his teaching is 
far better than to place an empty section- 
case between the brood-nest and the two- 
thirds filled super above. I have tried six 
supers filled with 24 and 28 sections, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hershiser’s directions, and 
every one was filled full. J. L. NANCE. 

Drywood, Kan., Aug. 17. 


LAW RELATING TO BEE-TREES. 


I have found several bee-trees, and should 
like to know the law regarding the find- 
ing and cutting of bee-trees in Michigan. 

G. FRANK PEASE. 

Eckford, Mich., Aug. 10. 


[Under the common law, bees found in a 
tree become the property of the one who dis- 
covers them; but the said person has no 
right to cut the tree without the consent of 
the owner thereof, nor any right to take 
them out of the tree without cutting, with- 
out such consent. There is no State law 
that I know of that would bear on this 
question.—Eb. | . 


SYRUP-FEEDING. 

1. Is there any objection to giving the 
fairly strong as well as the weak colonies 
half a pint of syrup every night to promote 
brood-rearing from the middle of August 
until the middle of September, and then 
feeding more heavily to fill the combs with 
stores? 

2. Is there any objection, other than ex- 
pense, to feeding the bees all the syrup 
they will store away in the brood-combs up 
to about Oct. 1? 

3. Providing brood appears in all the 
frames of brood, should any frames con- 
taining brood be removed to contract the 
hive in the fall? A. V. Dovup. 

Bristol, N. H., Aug. 27. 


1. No objection, only it would be a lot of 
work; and unless you wished to stimulate 
brood-rearing and strengthen the weak 
colonies it would hardly pay you. 
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2. No objection except the expense and 
time. Never think of giving a colony more 
stores than it can possibly consume before 
the next honey-flow. Twenty-five pounds 
of sealed stores for outdoor wintering, and 
fifteen or eighteen for indoor, is ample. If 
you feed the bees until you jam every comb 
with honey you will leave no winter-nest 
for the bees to cluster in, and that would 
be a positive detriment. Bees, to winter 
well outdoors, should have a sphere, or 
space, spanning three or four combs in the 
center of the brood-nest, that has no honey 
in. When extreme cold comes on, the bees 
will cluster down in the cells, and wedge 
up into a very small compass. If there is 
a whole inch of comb honey between the di- 
vided clusters, you will probably find every 
one of the divided clusters dead before 
spring. 

3. Let the bees have all the brood they 
will rear—the more the better. But I would 
not encourage brood-rearing after settled 
cold weather, as the bees, in their attempt 
to cover the brood, will become chilled, and 
the number of newly hatched bees would 
not begin to make up for the loss of other 
bees that are scattered over the brood, try- 
ing to protect it.—Eb. ] 





UNFINISHED SECTIONS; BAIT SECTIONS. 

Having read the discussion both ways, I 
wish to ask if there would not be as many 
unfinished sections if the second super is 
placed above the full one as if placed be- 
low. 

If at the commencement of the honey-flow 
you should give the bees two empty supers, 
which would you bait, if not enough baits 
for both, the yard-man being absent for a 
month? R. A. Harpy. 


[No, there would be many more unfinish- 
ed sections if the empty super were put un- 
der the one partly filled. The very pur- 
pose and object of putting an empty super 
on top is to avoid having so many unfinish- 
ed sections. Bait the lower super.—ED. | 





STILL ANOTHER BEE-BRUSH. 


I think the best bee-brush yet is a com- 
mon whitewash brush. It is soft, does not 
injure the bees, and is easy to clean. 

ARTHUR HEINKEL. 

Mauston, Wis., Sept. 3. 


[A whitewash brush would make an ex- 


cellent one; but I do not think it would 
sweep the bees off the comb quite as satis- 
factorily as an ordinary Coggshall brush 
or a brush made of broomcorn, the strands 
of which have been properly thinned out. 
To use such a brush, it should be laid flat 
against the combs and given a side sweep. 
Do not attempt to use such a brush as you 
would sweep dirt off the floor. Of course, 
a whitewash brush would have to be han- 
dled that way. And right here a little trou- 
ble arises in angering the bees. The ends 
of the strands seem to remind the bees of so 
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much bear fur. They sometimes struggle 
to get up into it in the attempt to sting. 
But the strands of ordinary broomcorn, 
when applied sidewise, knock the bees off 
their feet, without the suggestion of bear 
fur.—Ep. | 




















A GLIMPSE OF THE GRAND CANYON, ON THE 
SANTA FE ROAD.—SEE PAGE 846. 


Please imagine, dear reader, that the el- 
evation on the further right-hand side of the 
picture is 13 miles from the tableland away 
across at the left hand. Then imagine 
that the crevices between these great rocky 
cones go down in many places a straight 
mile. Some faint idea of the enormous dis- 
tances may be formed when you realize 
that the shrubbery at the lower right-hand 
corner is composed of pretty fair-sized trees. 
The crevices between these rocky pyramids 
are canyons that might make almost a day’s 
walk. These stratified rocks are colored 
with almost all the tints of the rainbow. If 
you will lookclosely you will see the strata of 
rocks, one layer on top of another, and the 
color changes with each layer. Some of them 
are as whiteas chalk; others are red like red 
chalk. Again, there are white and clouded 
layers like marble. Many of the minerals 
glisteninthe rays of the sunlikebroken glass 
or flinty rocks; and as you go down the can- 
yon you are constantly met with optical il- 
lusions such as I have described elsewhere. 
You feel as if you were fenced in and can’t 
go any further. But a crevice soon opens 
out; and where you did not suppose it was 
possible there was room for any thing, there 
are acres of rough ground. 

One unfortunate feature that stands in 
the way of making new explorations is, 
there are almost no springs where good 
drinking-water may be found. In many 
places in the desert we found cavities in the 
rocks that held water from the rains; but if 
there are any such around the Grand Can- 
yon I did not hear of them. In fact, it is 
dangerous in many ways for people to go 
out alone in exploring this vast gorge. The 
week before our visit, two young men lost 
their lives in trying to swim across a com- 
paratively quiet place in the river when at 
the bottom of this great canyon. They 
wanted to go over to make some explorations 
on the other side, and they felt sure they 
could do it safely. 

I am sorry the above picture does not 
give any glimpse of the trail which we fol- 
lowed in going down tothe river. But friend 
Hutchinson succeeded in getting a most ex- 
cellent picture showing a part of the trail 
and the tents down at the foot of the trail. 
He will doubtless give the picture in the 
Review. 
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Let every thing be done decently and in order.— 
I. Cor. 14:40 

Not only were the bee-keepers in that car 
to California a lot of law-abiding and or- 
derly people, but the 200 or more members 
of our Association who met in convention 
at Los Angeles, it seemed to me, were 
a remarkably fine, intelligent, and bright 
set of people— people who evidently feared 
God, loved righteousness, and hated iniqui- 
ty. It really does one good to be in com- 
pany with such a lot of go-ahead and enter- 
prising people. 

The convention started out with great in- 
terest, and much promise of being one of 
the best ever held. President Hutchinson, 
with the assistance of Secretary York, kept 
every thing going according to the language 
of our text. California gave us a royal wel- 
come, and the responses from the different 
parts of our nation were bright, and for the 
most part to the point. 

I shall not attempt to give much of a re- 
port of the convention, from the fact that 
Bro. York employed a stenographer, and 
will give the proceedings in full in due 
time through the American Bee Journal. I 
hope every reader of GLEANINGS will take 
the American Bee Journal at least long 
enough to get this report, if he is not al- 
ready a permanent subscriber. 

In taking up the part assigned me, ‘‘Rem- 
iniscences of Forty Years,’’ I touched on 
the introduction of bee culture in Califor- 
nia; and it was a happy surprise to see J. 
S. Harbison one of the foremost in the au- 
dience—that is, he sat near the speaker, 
very likely because, like myself, he is a lit- 
tle hard of hearing in his oid age. AsI 
finished I made a request that Bro. Harbi- 
son tell us something about the introduction 
of bees into California. If I am correct, 
this is almost the first time, if not the very 
first, that Mr. Harbison has attended a 
bee-keepers’ convention; and I am quite 
sure it is the first time he has given a full 
history of his remarkable venture. At first 
he seemed inclined to make only a few 
brief remarks; but in response to my re- 
peated questioning he gave a very full and 
clear account of it. When he was quitea 
young man residing in Pennsylvania he got 
a notion in his head, so his neighbors said, 
that bees would pay well in California. 
He wrote there to find out about it, and was 
told there was nothing there for bees to live 
on; that if he brought them he would have 
to plant crops to grow honey before he could 
make them succeed. He could not give it 
up, however, and in due time he had two 
carloads of bees fixed to the best of his 
knowledge and skill for their long trip. 
Right and left he received nothing but 
criticisms and sneers. Just one man, if I 
remember, gave him a little encouragement 


by telling him to be of good cheer, for he 
believed that a great future was before him. 
He succeeded so well that only about a doz- 
en colonies perished on the way, and then 
came his great triumph. It was during the 
gold excitement and high prices that his 
bees were landed; and they went off so fast 
at $1(0 a colony that many were disappoint- 
ed, and commenced bidding to the first pur- 
chasers. In this way a few colonies were 
sold at over $200 each. In a little time Mr. 
Harbison shipped samples of his mountain- 
sage honey in 2-lb. sections to the principal 
cities of the United States. It was a novel- 
ty; and, it being war time, when things 
were high, his whole crop was sold at 25 
cts. per lb. wholesale. 

Side by side with Bro. Harbison, on the 
front seat, was J. G Corey, of cold-blast- 
smoker fame. Bro. Corey got the bee fever; 
but he lived away off over the mountains, 
and the only way to get bees over there was 
to carry them on foot. He succeeded in pur- 
chasing a weak colony. As he was al- 
ready something of a bee-keeper he made a 
light hive to contain this nucleus, and 
strapped it across his shoulders. This 
hive he carried successfully more than 100 
miles over the mountains. Part of the trip 
he had to make on snowshoes; but he got 
them through alive, built them up, divided, 
and sold his increase for something like $40 
or $50 acolony. Some of our older readers 
know how California astonished the world, 
not only with the gua/ity of this water-white 
sage honey that would not candy in the 
coldest weather, but by the quantity. Cal- 
ifornia, however, has had to learn, like 
Florida and many other promising points, 
that bee culture is uncertain. There has 
been a series of years in the past decade 
when the crops have not only been poor, 
but the quality of a large part of the prod- 
uct has been inferior. The old veterans, 
however, who have stuck right to the busi- 
ness, holding fast to their chosen occupa- 
tion, have generally come out pretty well. 

Our good friend L. E. Mercer has, dur- 
ing the past season, taken 100,000 lbs. of 
honey, some of it, at least, and has now 
something over 1000 colonies. Ofcourse, he 
had less than that number to start with in 
the spring. Friend Mercer has, from a 
part of the produce of his hives, just pur- 
chased a beautiful new automobile, and it 
was my pleasure to ride with him all over 
the beautiful city of Los Angeles in his 
auto. Our good friends Brodbeck, McIn- 
tyre, Mendleson, and several others, have 
likewise had very fair crops; but in many 
places the crop has been more or less a 
failure. 

Of course, Prof. Cook was with us; and 
I am sure it was a rare treat to all present 
to hear the matter of co-operation discussed 
in the happy vein that only Prof. Cook can 
command in presenting any subject. He 
said that in their neighborhood they had a 
‘*co-operative cow.’’ They divided the 
milk; and when she broke into the gardens 
of any of the four there was not any hard 
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feeling, because she was a partnership cow. 
In the West, daily papers are quite expen- 
sive compared with what they are here in 
the East, and these four families had a co- 
operative paper. After enlarging along the 
same line he introduced to us a bright 
young man who had, by Prof. Cook's spe- 
cial request, consented to give us an ac- 
count of how the California Co-operative 
Fruit Association had succeeded in dispos- 
ing of all their fruit at fair prices. 

Now, dear friends, I feel it a duty to 
speak of something that is not very pleas- 
ant. Mr. E. T. Abbott has always been 
a very good friend of mine, and perhaps he 
is still, and I hope he will be after I have 
finished what I am about to say. God 
knows I would not willingly hurt the feel- 
ings of any bee-keeper, nor would I say 
any thing that might in any way make 
matters worse instead of better. May the 
Holy Spirit direct me in what I sha‘i say. 
If 1 remember correctly, Mr. Abbott came 
in while Prof. Cook was speaking. He did 
not hear Prof. C.’s pleasant introductory 
remarks. He heard the talk of our invited 
guest in regard to selling fruit. Without 
considering that he had not heard all of the 
subject, and might not know all the circum- 
stances, he in no very mild terms denounced 
the whole idea of co-operation. He said it 
was just the trust business and nothing 
else. Now, we all know friend Abbott has 
some truth on his side—vyes, a great deal; 
but there is a happy medium between co- 
Mr. 
Abbott was too vehement. It was not only 
uncourteous to Prof. Cook, who was one of 
the speakers on the program, but it was 
very unkind to the outsider who had been 
invited by special request to tell us what 
had been accomplished by co-operation in 
selling fruit. I felt afraid at the time that 
friend Abbott was in a bad mood. Later 
on, in the committee room, I am told he was 
very overbearing and ungentlemanly. 
Mr. Abbott has many rare and good qual- 
ities. He is an eloquent speaker, and, as 
a rule. a clear thinker. His particular 
forte, however, seems to be fighting existing 
evils; and I fear that sometimes he magni- 
fies these evilsin his zeal. There are times 
and places where such a man is needed. I 
do not think he was exactly needed when 
he came among us at the close of our con- 
vention — that is, he was not needed in that 
way. I suppose you have all heard the 
story of the tame bear that was watching 
his master while he slept. A big fiy had 
the audacity to disturb the sleeping master; 
and the bear in his zeal raised his ponder- 
ous paw, and not only killed the fly, but— 
his master too! We should all be careful 
how we use the paws (and claws) God has 
given us. As friend Hutchinson has fairly 
gone over the matter in the Review for Sep- 
tember, I think perhaps it will be as well 
to copy right here what he says: 


The Rev. E. T. Abbott went to the Los Angeles con- 
vention with a set of amendments to the constitution 
that he, apparently, wished kept very much private. 
When invited before the committee on amendments he 


operation and trusts that is all right. 
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not only refused to allow said committee to pass upon 
his proposed amendments, but so forgot his good 
manners as to reflect upon the character of the com 
mittee and the President of the Association. 

After the committee on amendments had reported 
Mr. Abbott turned over to the Secretary his amend 
ments, and started in to accompany them by a few re- 
marks, beginning something as follows: 

‘““Last year I presented a set of amendments: but 
through the pusillanimous action—” 

At this point the chairman checked him, informing 
him that no abuse could beallowed. He made several! 
attempts to continue his harangue, using languag 
more picturesque than polite, but met such a storm of 
hisses, stam ping, and jeers as tobe unable to be heard, 
until the chairman finally insisted that he confine him- 
self to respectful language, under pain of being ex- 
pelled from the room. 

At this point some one remarked that, as Mr. Abbott 
had turned his amendments over to the Association 
they were now the property of the Association, and 
the Association could do with them as it saw fit, and 
he moved that they be referred to the committee on 
amendments. The motion was promptly supported, 
when, as the chai'man was putting it to vote, Mr. Ab- 
bott strode up to the desk, took the amendments 
out of the hands of the Secretary, tore them into bits, 
scattered them upon the floor, and started for the 
door, saying, ‘Good by, good by, good by; but he 
finally halted near the door and did not go. 

At this point some one arose and said: “‘ When thos« 
amendments were passed over to the Association, they 
became the property of the Association; and to remove 
them forcibly—well, we have a name for such an act— 
and I move the appointment of a committee to decide 
what action we shall take.” 

A committee was appointed; and while there was a 
strong sentiment in favor of expelling Mr. Abbctt from 
the Association, more moderate counsels prevailed, 
and the committee simply reported in favor cf ad- 
journment, 

I regret exceedingly being obliged to publish this 
account of Mr. Abbott’s behavior; but, judging from 
the past, he may again be an aspirant for office, and I 
dc em it a duty to so inform my readers that they may 
be able to vote intelligently. 


When the above matter came up before 
the Association I began asking myself how 
Z would act if I were in the chair; and I 
felt keenly for Bro. Harris, who occupied 
the place while President Hutchinson was 
temporarily absent. Bro. Harris was re- 
markably cool for one in such circumstances. 
He asked repeatedly if the convention sus- 
tained his rulings. So far as I know it 
stood by him toaman. Let me digress a 
little right here. 

When I have a quarrel with a neighbor, 
or with anybody for that matter, it disturbs 
me. I keep asking myself the question, 
‘*Is it not possible that / am wrong, or 
largely so?’’ But when I have fwo quar- 
rels on hand, I feel still more disturbed. 
When there are ¢hree I usually feel so 
troubled that Iam almost forced to decide 
that I am more or less out of the straight 
and narrow path. Now, friend Abbott had 
not only a controversy (to-put it mildly) with 
several persons, but with a whole convention, 
numbering something over 200, who had 
gone up tothe secretary’s desk and paid 
their dollar. These were all against him. 
The president again and again said there 
was a lot of business they would have to 
get through with. He said we should have 
to drop the discussion and go on with the 
regular order of the day. But Mr. Abbott 
absolutely would not let him or the 200 and 
more bee-keepers go on with the proceedings. 

If I have stated the matter unfairly con- 
cerning Mr. Abbott, I should be glad to be 
corrected. ButI hope he will recognize that 
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the pages of GLEANINGS, like the time of 
the convention, can not be used to explain 
personal grievances. 

In conclusion I wish to say this: If there 
is nothing in our constitution whereby one 
man can be prevented from blocking the 
way, and standing out against the wishes 
of a large roomful of bee-keepers, we want 
to put something into that constitution that 
will do the work, and do it quickly. Hee- 
keepers come long distances at big expense 
for the purpose of learning things they do 
not already know about bee culture. This 
convention is called for that purpose, and it 
is preposterous to think of allowing the 
precious hours, we might almost say min- 
utes, to be occupied at such a time, and 
with such a crowd, in discussing matters 
that bee-keepers neither know nor care any 
thing about. Whenever any speaker gets 
off the track, or whenever he is occupying 
more time than we can allow him, he ought 
to be called to order by the chairman, with- 
out fear or favor. I for one should be glad 
to be made an example of. Whenever the 
chairman thinks I am talking too long, or 
even if he does wof think so, I wish he 
would call me down that I may be able to 
set an example before the rest, by good- 
naturedly breaking off or stopping any- 
where. We are working for the public 
good, and not to set out our own personal 
matters. 

Years ago, when I invited bee-keepers to 
attend conventions, many of them would 
give as an excuse that they would be glad 
to go if the time could be occupied in dis- 
cussing bee culture; but they did not want 
to go and hear quarrels and jangles and 
discussions in regard to ‘‘ parliamentary 
rules,’’ etc. 

It did me good to look once more into the 
face of Prot. Cook and to hear the tones of 
his voice, for it brought back the memory 
of old times. And then I remembered 
how persistently he has all his life plead 
for decency and order. Then I looked at 
Bro. York in the same way. I remembered 
what a quiet, peaceful man he had always 
been, and how plainly it seemed written on 
his face that he loved peace rather than 
warfare. Now, do not misunderstand me. 
Bro. York has some claws (turned in out 
of sight); and once or twice, when claws 
and nothing else would hit the spot, he has 
shown himself ready to use them. Then I 
might mention W. Z. Hutchinson, Dr. Mil- 
ler, and a host of others I have known and 
loved so many years. 








Remember the sabbath day to keep it holy.—Ex. 20:8. 


SELLING HONEY ON SUNDAY 


Mr. A. I Root:—As I have been reading GLEANINGS 
and your Home talks in the same paper, I have ac- 
quired much confidence in you as a Christian friend, 
and so ask you concerning my spiritual experience of 
ate. Partly through weakness and partly through 
neglect of duty I sold a few pounds of honey to a cus- 
tomer on Sunday some time ago, but decided later not 
todo so again. Today I had another call for honey, 
and refused. I don’t know how it is with you; but 
with me this is hard to do— not so much for fear of 


losing trade as of making enemies of those men, 
Could I have more influence with these in making 
Christians of them by doing so or not? 

DeLand, Ill., Aug. 30. F. N. MORGAN. 


Friend M., I am exceedingly obliged to 
you for having brought this matter up; for 
I feel quite certain that others who wish to 
remember the Sabbath to keep it holy have 
passed through similar experiences. I fear 
it will be very hard, however, to lay down 
any general rules in regard to the matter. 
If honey is wanted for sickness, or even if 
the one who calls for it makes that a plea, 
I would let him have it. But perhaps I 
should prefer, under the circumstances, to 
give it away rather than receive money for 
it on God’s holy day. Then, again, it must 
depend a great deal on circumstances. 
While in Cuba, a little colored boy came 
with a bottle and a dime over toour apiary, 
and wanted sume honey. Mr. Wardell, the 
manager, told him he could not have any; 
but as the boy spoke only Spanish, and 
Mr. W. only English, I hardly think he 
knew why we refused to give him a dime’s 
worth when we had honey by the carload. 
So far as Sunday was concerned, very like- 
ly the boy did not know it was Sunday, or 
did not know Sunday from any other day. 
I think I would have taken the dime and 
given him the honey; but I would have gone 
to work at once to try to tell not only that 
boy, but all in that region, something about 
the day God has set apart. 

Now, I fear that some of the good friends 
may think I am not very good authority in 
this matter; but to others who have confi- 
dence in my judgment and in my interpre- 
tations of Christ’s teachings, I will go a 
little further. Here in a Christian land, 
where we all speak the same language, if 
a neighbor has come quite a distance to get 
some honey on Sunday I would let him have 
it for fear I should hurt the cause of Christ 
more by losing his friendship and good will 
than I would by trading on Sunday. Let 
him take take the honey along and pay you 
for it if convenient on some week day. Ido 
not like to handle money on Sunday if it 
can be avoided. If, however, it is going to 
be difficult for him to pay it some other 
time 1 think I would take the money then; 
but I would have a pleasant talk with him 
in regard to the matter, explaining why 
you do not like to buy or sell on Sunday. 

One of the former pastors of our church 
ordered a chicken sent to him on Saturday 
night. The meat-man was so rushed with 
business on Saturday evening that he could 
not deliver the fowl till Sunday morning. 
I think the meat-man brought it himself. 
The pastor declined receiving it, telling 
him he could not encourage buying and 
selling on Sunday; that he ordered the 
chicken Saturday, and it was to be deliver- 
ed that same night. They missed having 
chicken for dinner, and the butcher had to 
carry his prepared chicken back to his 
shop. But that was not the whole of it. It 
had been the custom, it seems, for the meat- 
man to deliver his goods on Sunday morn- 
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ing, and it started an unpleasantness be- 
tween him and the minister that probably 
prevented the man of God from having any 
influence for good over that man while he 
stayed in our town; and our pastor confess- 
ed afterward that he had probably erred in 
judgment; that it would have been better to 
take the chicken under the circumstances, 
keeping friendly relations with the meat- 
man, and suggesting to him at the same 
time that he preferred not to receive any 
meat on Sunday. Don’t you think the lat- 
ter course would have been better? And is 
it not a worse thing in God’s sight to lose 
your influence over a neighbor than to do 
something Sunday morning in the way of 
business?* 

One more little incident comes to mind 
now in regard to that Cuban apiary. I 
was at the time having a rather bad spell 
with my digestion, and was living mostly 
on toast and milk. Sunday we had nomilk. 
I was compelled to get along the best I 
could. The manager of our’apiary said by 
way of explanation that he had shut down 
on a// buying and selling on Sunday. Not 
even could ‘‘ milk and honey ’’ be dispensed 
to the sick or well. When I remarked that, 
when the boy came around, I would buy a 
little milk on my own responsibility, he re- 
plied, ‘‘ The boy will not come around with 
milk this morning. I told him yesterday 


he need not bring it any more on Sunday.’’ 
Now, friends, even if we do vof all think 
alike in regard to this matter concerning 


the Sunday milk-man, can we not express 
our views and live up to our convictions, and 
do it in a friendly and tolerant way? I 
still think it is a worse thing in God’s sight 
to quarrel over such things than to go a lit- 
tle too far in buying and selling on Sunday. 
Of course, we should all, as Christians, 
make arrangements beforehand so as to 
have just as little Sunday traffic as possi- 
ble. When we get right down to it, is not 
this the true spirit of the beautiful text, 
‘* Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy ’’? I would advise friend Morgan and 
every one else who is puzzled to know just 
what is right in the matter to read the com- 
pleie record of the works and sayings of our 
Savior, and note carefully what his attitude 
was in regard to keeping the Sabbath. 


A.C HEALTH NOTES 5 


WHAT SHALL WE EAT? ALSO MORE ABOUT 
THE AGUA CALIENTE HOT SPRINGS. 
Ever since that article in our July 1st is- 
sue, where I quoted from Terry, and made 
comments in regard to eating what you 














*Please bear in mind that I would most emphatical- 
ly discourage keeping open any store or market, 
fruit-stand, or any thing of the sort. In large cities I 
suppose restaurants have to be kept open for the ben- 
efit of the regular boarders, er strangers who must 
have their daily food on Sunday as well as other days. 
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please without having it hurt you, etc., my 
conscience has troubled me. It is true I 
drank a bowlful of hot lemonade, and ex- 
perienced no bad effects from it. I also ate 
strawberries freely three times a day for a 
week; but very soon after I wrote that, I 
found I had (as many times before) got to 
‘let up’’ on using so much fruit. When I 
am doing severe mechanical work in the 
open air I can stand a good deal more of 
such diet; but sooner or later nature revolts, 
and I have to get back to a diet of beefsteak 
and dry bread. The truth of the matter 
seems to be in my case, and I think very 
likely in that of many others, after having 
been careful to eat such things as agree 
with me, and not in excess, for several days, 
say until my digestion gets in good work- 
ing order, then I can stand quite a little 
fruit, without injury. Why, this is so com- 
monly recognized, there is a peculiar trouble 
with digestion, often called ‘‘ summer.com- 
plaint;’’ and this summer complaint is just 
indulging in too much fruit, or perhaps we 
may say fruit and vegetables when they 
first get to be plentiful and cheap. My im- 
pression is that friend Terry has found out 
by this time that the directions in his $5.00 
circular do not very well answer to “ze fo. 
Imagination zs a great factor, no doubt, in 
the matter of eating and drinking; but it is 
not a// of it by any means. When nature 
has been overtasked to about such an extent, 
she generally makes a revolt. 

A few days ago a friend of mine said, 
‘*Mr. Root, you have been almost all your 
life experimenting on diet. For years you 
were a vegetarian, if I am correct. Later 
on in life you took up the lean-meat diet 
with such vim that you ate nothing but beef- 
steak for many weeks—perhaps I might 
say months. You have doubtless tried all 
of these breakfast foods, or a good many of 
them. I know you are honestly trying to 
find a beaten path where we can all follow 
you inthe matter of diet. Are you ready to 
tell us what the result of your experiment- 
ing is? If a man wants to arrange his eat- 
ing so as to keep well, what would you ad- 
vise him to eat?’’ 

I replied, ‘‘ Well, my friend, it is a hard 
matter to answer you briefly. But I believe 
I can safely say that any fairly good hotel 
or restaurant will set before you a balanced 
ration that comes as near the proper thing 
as I can well direct. Just order a regular 
meal. I for one would omit the first course, 
of fruit. In a good many places they do 
not offer you fruit—that is, if you choose a 
piace where the price is moderate. The 
breakfast food with sugar and cream I think 
I would omit also unless I am doing hard 
muscular work and am quite hungry. The 
bread, butter, potatoes, beefsteak, mutton 
chop, and ham and eggs, that come next, 
are as safe a diet for the average humanity 
as any thing I know of. I know a great 
many object to ham; but where it is proper- 
ly cooked, and chewed thoroughly, I find it 
quite wholesome. It is better to skip the 
pie, cake, dessert, etc., entirely. I know 
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it is something of a cross to forego some of 
these things, especially where they men- 
tion ice-cream, lemon-ice, and things of that 
sort. But I have often had severe spells of 
indigestion that I am sure might have been 
avoided had I left the table just defore the 
dessert. In many places, where they fur- 
nish meals at moderate prices, no dessert is 
offered. In the matter of tea and coffee, if 
they are used without sugar or milk I do 
not find them objectionable providing both 
are weak. Strong coffee is certainly hurt- 
ful to me. Weak tea is less trouble, usual- 
ly, than hot water, and that is my safest 
drink. A good many take milk in place of 
tea and coffee; but I think scalded milk, as 
they have it in Cuba, makes it much easier 
of digestion. This is especially true if the 
milk happens to be old. I really feel glad 
to be able to say that the most healthful 
food | know of is just about what is usual- 
ly provided for the great traveling public. 
I would not advise going to lunch-counters 
if it could be avoided, unless such counter 
will give you a fresh beefsteak, or cook eggs 
to order. Fresh fish is a/ways in order. It 
is the food our Savior provided for his loved 
followers when he was here on earth, and I 
do not know of any thing more wholesome. 
Fresh fried fish, nice baked mealy potatoes, 
and good bread and butter, constitute as 
safe a diet as any I know of.’’* 

In closing I wish to refer once more to the 
water of the Agua Caliente springs, of 
which I said so much in our last issue. I 
said I had been drinking the water for four 
days. About that time my brother and I 
started on a three-day trip across the desert; 
and as I was so afraid I could not get water 
that would agree with me on the way, two 
large canteens were taken along expressly 
for my use, and so! drank it every day for 
something over a week; and it was a revela- 
tion to me to find a kind of water I could 
drink to my heart’s content without inter- 
fering with my digestion in any way; on 
the contrary, it seemed to me to be as near- 
ly perfect as I had ever had it in my life. 
After eating sweets or things that usually 
produce fermentation, I would think for a 
time I was going to have my old troubles; 
but the great drafts from the canteen wash- 
ed away all unpleasant taste from my mouth, 
and all disagreeable sensations in the re- 
gion of digestion. It made me think of the 
words of the old hymn: 


Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. 





*I fearI have not put sufficient emphasis on the 
‘matter of having meat of some kind more or less with 
every meal. Iam firmly satisfied that thousands of 
— especially old people, come to their graves be- 

ore their time by trying to get along without meat. 
Oftentimes the expense is the objection, and yet these 
people do not mind sending for a doctor, even in the 
middle of the night, very often. The cost of one doc- 
tor’s visit will pay for considerable fresh meat, espe- 
cially if low-priced meat is used, and cheap meats for 
stews are as good asany,and sometimes better. A 
relative of mine well along in years, admitted she 
felt very much better wnen she had fresh meat every 
day, but she said they could not very well afford it. 
I know from what she told me that a diet too largely 
of fruits and vegetables gave her the distressed spells 
that necessitated frequent calls on the doctor. 


This water not only washed me clean ex- 
ternally, but it seemed to have the peculiar 
property of washing the food I ate as well 
as the internal organs until they were all 
clean and sweet. Ido not think there was 
any imagination about this. It has occur- 
red to me several times that perhaps it 
would not be possible for me to drink any 
water in such quantities without being ex- 
posed to a dry atmosphere and a tempera- 
ture ranging from 100 up to 110 or more. 
There was not very much sensible perspi- 
ration; but the water seemed to disappear 
somewhere, so that I was ready for another 
big drink at the end of an hour or so. 

At the town of Tempe, our destination, 
they claimed to have beautiful water, pump- 
ed from an artesian well away down in the 
rock. This water tasted very nice and 
pure. The temperature seemed to be pretty 
near that of the hot springs — perhaps a 
little colder; but my digestion gradually 
slipped back in the old track. Let me men- 
tion one other thing: 

For a year or two back I have been carry- 
ing in one of my vest pockets a supply of 
soda-mint tablets. I take these when my 
mouth tastes bad, and when I have a sour 
stomach, etc. During the time I was at 
the hot springs drinking that water, I nev- 
er once touched the soda-mint tablets. 
There was no need of it; but after the sup- 
ply of that water was exhausted my fingers 
went instinctively into that neglected vest 
pocket. 

I have heard a great deal about the bene- 
fits of certain hotsprings or medicalsprings. 
Friends have urged me to try this, that, and 
the other. All I have tried before, I think, 
only made me ‘“‘ sicker still.’’ As a conse- 
quence, I have not had very much faith in 
them. I am planning now to get a barrel 
of that water, even if it does cost a good 
many dollars to have it laid down here in 
Medina. If it produces the same result here 
that it did in Arizona, I shall have another 
reason for praising God for his wonderful 
gifts to the children of men. 








Temperance. 








LAKE SHORE RAILWAY PROHIBITS EMPLOYEES FROM 
USING TOBACCO OR LIQUORS; OTHER ROADS ARE 
ALSO WAGING WAR IN FAVOR OF TOTAL AB- 
STINENCE; GAMBLING PLACED UNDER 
THE BAN. 


I clip the following from the Cleveland 
News and Herald of Sept. 24: 


The Lake Shore Railroad has joined the other roads 
throughout the country which are waging war against 
the use of liquors and tobacco by employees engaged 
in operating trains. The fiat has gone forth generally 
that employees who drink, or who frequent places 
where liquors are sold, are not safe men to trust with 
the lives of patrons, nor with the valuable property 
transported by the railroads. Total abstinence is es- 
sential to service in the operating department of every 
railroad. Gambling is also under the ban. 

The revolution which is being effected in these re- 
spects is shown in the rule-books which many of the 
managements of various roads have justissued. With- 
out a single exception these books contain the follow- 
ing rules, which are similarly framed: 
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‘‘ The use of intoxicants by the employees while on 
duty is prohibited. Their habitual use or the frequent- 
ing of places where they are sold is sufficient cause for 
dismissal.” 

‘* The use of tobacco by employees when on duty in 
and about passenger stations or on passenger cars is 
prohibited.” 

‘*Gamb ing is prohibited.” 

Among roads which have taken this action, besides 
the Lake Shore, are the Rock Island, Illinois Central, 
Michigan Central, St. Paul, Burlington, Northwestern, 
and Wabash. 

H. A. Zeisle. superintendent of the Lake Sho’e, says: 

** We have always enforced the liquor rule rigidly, 
but have permitted our men to use tobacco while on 
duty. Some of them insist that its use keeps them 
from becoming drowsy. Wedo not have any trouble 
with cigarettes. as our men are all opposed to their 
use, and if an operating man should smoke them he 
would soon be drummed out of the service by his fel- 
low-employees.”’ 

When the great railroad companies take 
hold of a matter like this, we are making 
headway sure. In my recent trip to Cali- 
fornia I was not only disgusted, annoyed, 
and outraged, but absolutely sickened, by 
the cigarette fiends who seemed to turn up 
almost everywhere, and take delight in 
puffing their foul stench into the faces of 
decent respectable men and women. In 
crossing over to Catalina Island, on the 
steamer, a great part of the passengers 
were seasick, and nearly all of the bee- 
keepers on board. Well, I went all over 
the boat. on the highest deck and on the 
lowest; I went to one side of the boat and 
then to the other, and I even leaned over 
the side to get a breath of fresh air. Well, 
everywhere I went, sooner or later some 
fellow squeezed up beside me and puffed 
his nauseating cigarette smoke in my face. 
I could not escape it—at least it seemed so; 
and I remember distinctly that 1 resolved 
then and there I would tell the railroad and 
navigation companies that I for one would 
stop traveling unless this terrible nuisance 
be abated; and from the above extract it 
would seem that the railroad companies 
are anticipating just what I had in mind. 
May the Lord be praised for this evidence 
of coming sanity on the part of the great 
transportation companies. 








Kind Words from our Customers. 








1 inclose a che’k for $5.00. the remainder of which 
you may credit on your books, as I shall want to order 
some seeds of you this coming winter, and they will 
be paid for. Ido this because at the time I have to 
buy seeds Iam generaly short of cash, and lose crops 
by buving cheaper (?) seeds from some oneelse Last 
year 1 oz. cauliflower and 1 oz. Fordhook tomato, 
bought of vou, gave me $12660. This year 2 oz. of 
your cabbage gave $62.15. while % oz. cauliflower 
from another firm never gave me a head. 

Belpre, O., Aug. 24. C. C. MILLER. 





There is no part of GLEANINGS that gives me more 
real satisfaction than the Cuban articles, for they are 
highly instructive as well as quite interesting. In the 
one for April 1 I especially note yvzhat Rambler said ; 
also in the Sept. Ist issue what he said relative to the 
Novice extractor. I always admired Rambler and his 
writings; and when I read the notice of his death it 
seemed like losing a brother as well as an able and 
scholarly adjunct to GLEANINGS — a journal second to 
none. What is siid relative to the Novice extractor 
pleases me more especially, I presume, because it cor- 
roborates my personal experience. I am using one 
that was purchased of you 21 years ago, with which 
was furnished an extension rim, and it is stronger to- 
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day than when it left the factory ; for wherever ther< 
has a soldered joint given way it has been repaired by 
myself, and an extra dose of solder applied. It is a 
simple two-frame machine, easily operated and quick- 
ly stopped. I have extracted as high as 1500 lbs. in a 
day, and strained the honey, and every part of the ex- 
tracting was done by my own hands. Who can beat 
this with a reversible? I don’t say this for the pu: 
pose of boasting of my ability, but merely to show 
what has been done with the old Novice. I have used 
the reversible, but I would not give this old machin: 
to-day for any one of them I ever saw. Please contin- 
ue the Cuban articles. ELIAS Fox. 
Hillsboro, Wis., April 15, 1905. 





Chas. Israel @ Brothers 
486-490 Canal St., New York. 
Wholesale Dealers and Commission Merchants in 


Honey, Beeswax, Maple Sugar and Syrup, etc. 


Consignments Solicited. Established 1875. 
For Sale—Thoroughbred Bloodhound Pups. 
Best Strain in the South. ¢ 


W.K. JAMES, - - Loudon, Tenn. 
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$1528.75 
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one season, planting in ro- 


tation cauliflower, cucum- 
beauti- 
ful, health-giving Manatee 
County. The fertile 


section of the United States, 


bers, egg-plants, in 


most 


where marvelous profits are 


being realized by farmers, 
truckers, and fruit-growers. 
Thousands of acres open to 
free homestead entry. 
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Handsomely illustrated de- 
scriptive booklets, with list 
of properties for sale or exchange in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, and 
Alabama, sent free. JOHN W. WHITE, 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Splendid Location for Bee-keepers. 


Mr. A.1.Root’s Writings 


of Grand Traverse territory and Leelanau Co. 
are descriptive of Michigan’s most beautiful 
section reached most conveniently via the 


PERE MARQUETTE R. R. 


For pamphlets of Michigan farm lands and the fruit 
belt, address J. E. Merritt, Manistee, Michigan. 























For SALE.—Choice alfalfa honey, in 60-lb. cans. 
Prices quoted on application. 
W. P. MorLEY, Las Animas, Col. 





For SALE.—A choice lot of extracted buckwheat 
honey, at 6% cents, put upin kegs holding about 163 
lbs. E. W. ALEXANDER & SON, 

Delanson, Schenectady Co., N. Y. 





A few mismated Italian queens for sale at 25 cents 
each. W. F. STUART, Ottawa, Kan. 





